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This volume is intended for boys of the Upper 
Third or Lower Fourth Forms. Too much study 
of Caesar*s campaigns in Gaul, his desultory wars, 
his negotiations (in reported speech) with Ariovis- 
tus, and the building of difficult bridges, are apt to 
be a weariness to the young student, and in choos- 
ing the lives of Epaminondas, Hannibal, and Cato, 
the object is to give greater variety and interest to 
a term's work. The vocabulary and notes together 
should be a sufficient aid to a boy in his study 
of Nepos, and such explanations and historical 
parallels as have been thought necessary are to 
be found in the notes. I know from experience 
that the average schoolboy pays scant regard to the 
introduction, but eagerly searches for construing 
aids. My object is, that while thus engaged, he 
may be induced to notice such explanations as may 
interest him in the subject-matter of his work. 
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CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

Nothing is known of the life of Nepos, except that 
he was the contemporary and friend of Cicero, Atticus, 
and Catullus, and therefore lived towards the close of 
the Roman Republic. 

Authorship. — Of most of his works only the titles 
have survived, while the lives of famous Greek and 
Roman commanders bear traces of having been abridged 
from their original form. This abridgment was probably 
the work of one Aemilius Probus, at the end of the 
fourth century, who was formerly regarded as the author. 
This otherwise unknown writer may have merely written 
a revised version of the histories of Nepos, or he may 
possibly have rescued them from oblivion, and tried to 
palm them off upon the public as his own, but the style 
of the Latin, and the internal evidence generally, point 
to their having been composed in the later days of the 
Republic, and not in the fourth century a.d. 

An abridgment from the original. — Moreover, the 
abrupt transitions and change of subject frequently give 
the reader the impression that the cutting down of the 
original has been unskilfully done, destroying the con- 
nexion of the sentences. 

NEPOS. B 
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The three lives of the present volume bear evident 
traces of this condensing process. The three battles 
of Leuctra^ Mantinea, and Cannae are dismissed in as 
many lines, while Cato's long public career is crammed 
into an exceedingly narrow compass. 

Treatment of the subject. — As a historian, Nepos 
writes to interest his reader, while making out the best 
possible case for his hero. Thus Epaminondas is a man 
in advance of his time, so perfect in character, both 
public and private, as to be unnatural ; while in the case 
of Hannibal, he gives us that general's real exploits as 
a mere list of battles, with the name of the consul in 
each case whose ill luck it was to encounter him, at 
the same time that he treats us to a full account of the 
absurd story of how he won a naval victory by throwing 
snakes at the enemy. 

Impartial history of Hannibal. — It is just to Nepos, 
however, to remark that though a Roman might be 
fairly impartial in his history of Epaminondas, yet it 
was difficult for him to treat the character of Hannibal 
in a similar spirit. But this is exactly what he has done. 
The nationality and prejudices of the author do not in 
any way appear ; even the stock-charges of cruelty and 
treachery are laid aside, and we are spared the repetition 
of that well-worn tradition that the luxury of Capua 
was the ruin of the invading host. 

EPAMINONDAS. 

Seizure of the citadel of Thebes 

by the Lacedaemonians B.C. 382. 

Thebes regains freedom ... „ 379. 

Battle of Leuctra . . . ,» 37i' 

Battle of Mantinea ... „ 362. 
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Supremacy of Athens gives inray to that of Sparta. 
— The public career of Epaminondas may be briefly 
described as the rise and supremacy of Thebes. The 
Greeks seemed incapable of lasting union. The Persian 
wars had certainly for a time forced them to fight side 
by side, but this alliance ceased when the pressing need 
for it passed away. Nor was the supremacy of Athens 
more permanent. She worked the confederacy of Delos 
solely for her own interest, and reduced her allies to the 
position of subjects. The latter, resenting their humi- 
liation, were ready to rebel, and Athens was crushed at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war in 404 B.C. 

Severity of Spartan domination causes rebellion. 
— The period of Spartan supremacy now follows, which 
taught the revolted allies of Athens that they had only 
exchanged one master for a worse. They saw their 
popular governments or democracies suppressed, and 
oligarchies, or the rule of the few, substituted, and 
their cities not unfrequently burdened with maintaining 
a Spartan force. More dangerous to Sparta was the 
growing discontent of such cities as Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos. Thebes saw she had no chance of establishing 
a confederacy of her own in Boeotia, owing to Spartan 
interference. Corinth looked with jealousy on the 
growing power of Sparta at sea, while Argos hated the 
Lacedaemonians with the feelings of a near neighbour. 
With these incentives to revolt, added to a liberal bribe 
of Petsian gold, the cities rose in arms, just as the 
Spartan king Agesilaus was preparing a formidable 
attack on the Persian power in Asia Minor. 

Sparta successful for a time, through the aid of 

the Persians. — The allies, however, were worsted at the 

battles of Corinth, 394 B.c , and Coronca, in the same 

year, after which the war dnigged on without any decisive 

B 2 
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event, except the destruction of a Spartan division by 
Iphicrates and his light-armed troops. Finally, Sparta, 
by clever diplomacy, won over the Persians to her side, 
and through the influence of the Satrap Tiribazus, the 
peace of Antalcidas was arranged, 387 B. c, by which the 
Greeks of Asia Minor were given up to Persia, while all 
the other Greek cities were to be free. This latter clause 
really struck at such cities as Thebes, whose confederacy 
at once began to break up. 

Her tyranny culminates in the treacherous seizure 
of the Cadmea — The Spartans, for the next few years, 
abused their power by several acts of tyranny, and in 
382 B. c, taking advantage of the condition of Thebes, 
which as usual was torn by opposing factions, they 
treacherously seized the Cadmea, or citadel, and installed 
Leontiades, who had called them to his aid, in power, 
supported by a Spartan garrison. 

Thebes was now at the mercy of Sparta. 

The rise of Thebes. Three years later, the Cadmea 
was recovered by Pelopidas and a small band of exiles 
who had returned to Thebes. They killed Leontiades, 
gathered together a large band of armed Thebans, and 
intimidated the Spartan commander into surrender. 
The latter and his men were allowed to go, and the city 
was once more free. Epaminondas had thus far refused 
to identify himself with the movement, as he detested 
the idea of civil war, and regarded any triumph over his 
fellow citizens as ruinous, but as soon as the citadel was 
gained, and the struggle became one against the Spartans, 
he at once took a leading part. 

Political virtues of Epaminondas in advance of 
his time. — Nepos rightly estimates his work when he 
says that Theban greatness began and ended with him. 
We may without hesitation regard Epaminondas as the 
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noblest character in Greek history, and it was his mis- 
fortune to live in an age when a man's greatest aspira- 
tions do not seem to have ranged beyond the walls of 
his native city. In this respect he was certainly in 
advance of his age, for while making the interest of 
Thebes his first aim, he looked with a wider Hellenic 
patriotism to the welfare of Greece. Incorruptible in 
public life, he was no less so as a private citizen, and 
preferred the independence of poverty to sharing the 
wealth of his friend Pelopidas. When in command, he 
was equally ready to take responsibility upon himself, 
or at the conclusion of his office to retire into ob- 
scurity, and serve his city in the capacity of an ordinary 
citizen. 

Career of Epaminondas. — In 378 B.C. and the follow- 
ing year, Agesilaus invaded Theban territory, and almost 
reached the city, but so skilfully were the Thebans 
posted, that he was obliged to retire, foiled in his 
attempt to bring the enemy to an engagement. 

Tactios of Epaminondas. — In 37 1 B.C. Epaminondas 
met the Spartans in battle at Leuctra, and gained the 
day by hurling a dense column of Thebans upon the 
enemy, and so breaking their line. The Spartan allies 
showed no disposition to renew the battle, and a general 
rising of her dependents caused the fall of the supremacy 
of Sparta in the following year. Epaminondas then fol- 
lowed up the blow by invading Peloponnesus. With 
his army raised to 70,000 men, he marched on Spaiia, 
where he failed in an attack, but after leaving the city, 
which he was probably, as a Greek, reluctant to destroy, 
he turned towards Messenia, and reorganized that nation 
as a check upon the Spartan power. 

Shortlived power of Thebes. Ends with Epami- 
nondas. Thebes was now at the height of her glory, 
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and a8 long as she followed the counsels of Epaminondas 
might have retained her leading position, but she treated 
her Achaean allies with harshness. Athens looked with 
jealousy upon her power, and Sparta once more showed 
signs of asserting her position. It was then that 
Epaminondas invaded Peloponnesus for the fourth and 
last time, 362 B.C. Once more he was foiled at Sparta 
itself, but coming upon the enemy near Mantinea^ he 
repeated the tactics of Leuckra. The Thebans again 
drove their way through the Spartan ranks, and carried 
all before them, but Epaminondas was killed. Pelopidas 
had died the year before, and Thebes was destined soon 
to feel the want of her two greatest citizens. 

HANNIBAL. 

* How fair a battlefield we are leaving to Rome and 
Carthage.' The prophetic words of Pyrrhus speedily 
became history, for eleven years later, in 264 B.C., the 
two Republics fell to and fought for the trade and 
dominion of the Western Mediterranean. 

Position of Rome, 218 B. C. — At the beginning of 
the second Punic War, 218 B.C., the Romans were in the 
following position. They had crushed Carthage at sea, 
had gained Sicily by treaty, and Sardinia by robbery. 
They had carried their own northern frontier to the 
Padus, and fixed the Ebro as the limit of Carthaginian 
influence in Spain. But they had also gained the un- 
dying hostility of the Barca family. 

The second Funio War, the struggle of one family 
against a nation. — Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, 
hated Rome from the day that the Senate took advantage 
of the revolt of the mercenaries to demand the cession of 
Sardinia. He saw clearly that the difficulty of Carthage 
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was the opportunity of Rome, and determined to seek in 
Spain a compensation for the loss of Sicily. His ability 
and power had raised him jealous enemies at home, and 
the rulers of Carthage were not sorry to see him depart 
on a distant and doubtful enterprise. If he succeeded, 
they had gained Spain. If he failed, they were rid of 
Hamilcar. 

Aims of Hamilcar. — But the latter was a man of very 
far-reaching views. Spain was not the ultimate goal of 
his ambition ; he aimed at using it as a base for future 
attacks upon Rome. He only lived to carry out part of 
the plan of campaign, his son-in-law Hasdrubal succeeded 
him^ and on his death, Hannibal took the command at 
the age of twenty-six. 

Features of interest in the Funio Wars. Impor- 
tance of sea power in first Funic War. — A peculiar 
interest attaches to this struggle, because we see a 
nation with many features of resemblance to our own 
position, fighting for its life. The Carthaginians were 
a race of traders, and as the only highway of commerce 
in those days was the sea, they swept the sea with their 
fleets, and strained every nerve to keep the command of 
it. It is instructive to us therefore to observe what 
happened when that command was wrested from them. 
With the sea open to Phoenician triremes, it seemed 
useless for the Romans to besiege strong fortresses on 
the Sicilian coast, so they set to work to build a fleet 
and meet the enemy on his own element. The dogged 
perseverance with which a race of landsmen built four 
fleets in succession, and finally overcame skilled seamen 
in a naval battle, is a convincing proof that they recog- 
nized the paramount importance of sea power. Carthage 
accepts her defeat for the time, and makes peace on the 
terms demanded by Rome. 
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Hannibal in command. His object, to head an 
uprising of Italy against Bome. — The second Punic 
War begins with Hannibal's expedition from Spain 
through Transalpine Gaul, over the Alps, and so into 
North Italy. We must not lay too much stress upon the 
importance of sea power to him in the first part of this 
war. Supposing he could have conveyed his large army 
in ships, and so have escaped the losses in crossing the 
Alps, it was not his aim to descend upon the Italian 
coast as a foreign invader, but to march through the 
disaffected region of Cisalpine Gaul, recruiting his ranks 
with the Insubrians and other tribes. In this he was 
successful, Gauls flocked in numbers to join him, and he 
poses as the deliverer of the oppressed tribes of Italy. 

This attempt fails, except in the South.— But the 
Latins, and Italians for the most part, were not badly 
treated by Rome, and had sufficient political wisdom 
to see that true liberty could not be given them by 
a Phoenician soldier, that Rome was the power to be 
reckoned with, and would remain after Hannibal had 
gone. It was only in South Italy, more Greek than 
Italian, that he gained any real support. He knew that 
his army alone could not conquer Rome, and that it 
could only be effected by a general uprising of Italy. 

Folly of Carthage.— Added to this, the inability of 
Carthage to grasp the situation, as shown by the despatch 
of reinforcements to Spain rather than Hannibal, and 
the failure of Hasdrubal to join forces with his brother, 
all combined to render his position hopeless. Still he 
held out for years, unable to bring his opponents to 
battle, yet never giving them a chance of attacking him, 
and it was only when recalled to defend Carthage itself 
against Scipio, that he returned, to meet his first 
defeat at Zama, 202 B.C. 
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Bare outlines of the war given by Nepos.— Nepos 
gives a very brief account of Hannibal in Italy. The 
passage of the Pyrenees, Rhone, and Alps are just men- 
tioned as incidents, and then follows a bare list of battles 
fought and won. Cannae is not even mentioned by 
name, yet here a double consular army was literally cut 
to pieces. The days of mii-acles were over; no great 
'twin brethren' came down on the right of Aemilius, 
to fight * before the ranks of Rome,' so 40,000 citizens 
died sword in hand, to make the saddest page in the 
history of the Eternal City. 

Sad close of Hannibal's career. — The closing scenes 
of Hannibal's life are sad. They read like a good story 
that has been spun out too long. We feel that his 
biographers should have let him sup in the Capitol with 
Maharbal, or die in the arms of victory at Cannae, leaving 
future ages to speculate on the certain destruction which 
would have overtaken Rome, and altered the history of 
the whole world, had he been permitted to live. 

A Forecast.— What would have resulted if Hasdrubal 
had crushed Nero at the Metaurus we do not know, and 
can therefore with some confidence predict. He would 
have joined Hannibal in the south. The brothers would 
have entered Rome. Latin civilization, with all its 
effects upon Europe, might have been effaced. A Phoe- 
nician, Oriental influence would have succeeded, and 
Southern Europe to this day would have been an 
Armenia or Tunis. 

CATO. 

(B. C. 234-149.) 

Changes at Rome during this period. Cato's 
early life. — Marcus Porcius Cato lived through a period 
in which the power of Rome undei-went a wonderful 
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expansion. His early days were passed amid the turmoil 
and dangers of the second Punic War (he would be 
about eighteen years old when Cannae was fought), when 
the Republic was fighting for existence against Hannibal, 
when Sicily was the only province, and the Padus was 
the boundary on the North. 

Greek influence upon Borne. — He lived to see 
Cai'thage humiliated, and Rome, now mistress of the 
West, rapidly pushing her conquests among the kings 
of the East. Nor was this a mere upsetting of govern- 
ments, and replacing of petty kings by Roman officials. 
It marks a period of revolution in the manners, morals, 
and life of the Romans themselves. Greece took ample 
revenge for the overthrow of her independence. Her 
language, literature, customs, and luxury, as well as her 
statues and works of art, were transplanted to the Tiber, 
and became the fashion. 

Wealth acoumulates and men decay.- The wealth 
of the East poured into Rome. Troops of slaves worked 
on the farms once tilled by the Italian yeomen who had 
filled the ranks of the legions in the Punic Wars. The 
Roman citizens, crowding into the city, were becoming 
a dangerous, idle rabble, hardly kept in order by free 
gifts of corn. Roman generals and governors were no 
longer the men to return to the plough when their term 
of office was over. They had probably made enough 
money to retire upon during one year, by squeezing the 
luckless provincials under them. 

Cato tries to stem the current. — Throughout his 
life, Cato sternly set his face against this national 
degradation. He was a true * laudator temporis acti,' 
a praiser of the good old times, often good, because 
distance lends enchantment to the view. He had no 
sympathy with the spirit of the age. He hated Greek 
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influence, and all who fell under it, especially Scipio 
Africanus. But he was fighting a losing battle. Men 
laughed kindly at his good advice, but would not act 
upon it, and his bitterness raised up a crop of personal 
enemies. 

Cato as Censor, and oommander. — On becoming 
Censor, he was in a position to give practical effect to 
his opinions, and took measures without fear or favour 
against powerful offenders. To the end of his days he 
was worried by legal proceedings as a result of his cen- 
soi-ship, but Cato was essentially a fighting man, and well 
able to defend himself. As a military commander, he 
acted in Spain with that ruthless severity which seemed 
ingrained in the Roman nature after the second Punic 
War, and though an upright republican and upholder 
of liberty in the Senate, he governed his own household 
with a very real despotism. 




EPAMINONDAS 

(d. B.O. 362) 
Epaminondas, Polymnidis Jilius, Thebanus. 



In studying the life of thia great Theban, my readers must 
remember that i)?e are dealing not with Soman but 
with Greek customs, and that these differ widely from 

DEhoc priusquam scribimus, haec praecipienda 
videntur lectoribus, ne alienos moi-es ad suos 
referant, neve ea, quae ipsis leviora sunt, pari 
modo apud ceteros fuisse arbiti'entur. scimus enim 
musicen nostris moribus abesse a principis persona, 5 
saltare vero etiam in vitiis poni : quae omnia apud 
Graecos et grata pt laude digna ducuntur. cum 
autem exprimere imaginen) consuetudinia , atque 
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vitae velimus Epaminondae, nihil videmur debere 
lo praetermittere, quod pertineat ad earn declarandam. 




r.m- 



!  "I  »  « 



A Pyrrhic Danck. (Prom a vase-painting.) 

II 

/ propose to give a sketch of the life of Epaminondas, 
mentioning his family^ his education and course of 
studify abilities^ and lastly his successes^ by which the 
world usually judges great men. 

Quare dicemus primum de genere eius, deinde 

quibus disciplinis et a quibus sit eruditus ; turn 

de moribus ingeniique facultatibus et si qua alia 

memoria digna erunt, postremo de rebus gestis, 

5 quae a plurimis animi anteponuntur virtutibus. 



EPAMINONDAS. CAP. II, III 



Je teag of good family, though poor, hut rectived his train- 
ing in music, dancing, and philosophy fivm the most 
famous teachers of the day. 

Natus est igitur patre, quo diximiis, genere 



honesto, pauper iam a maioribua relictus, eniditus 
autem aic, iit nemo Thebanus magis. nam et 
citharizate et cantare ad chordariim sonum doctus 
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5 est a Dionysio, qui non minore fuit in musicis 
gloria quam Damon aut Lamprus, quorum per- 
vulgata sunt nomina, cantare tibiis ab Olympiodoro, 
saltare a Calliphrone. At philosophiae praecep- 
torem habuit Lysim Tarentinum, Pythagoreum: 

lo cui quidem sic fuit deditus, ut adulescens tristem 
ac severum senem omnibus aequalibus suis in 
familiaritate anteposuerit ; neque prius eum a se 
dimisit, quam in doctrinis tanto antecessit con- 
discipulos, ut facile intellegi posset pari' modo 

15 superaturum omnes in ceteris artibus. atque haec 
ad nostram consuetudinem sunt levia et potius 
contemnenda : at in Graecia utique olim magnae 
laudi erant 

IV 

In bodily training^ Epaminondas aimed above all things at 
making himself a useful citizen in time of war. He 
distrusted i^rofessional athletes and stwng men^ who 
might perform feats of strength , but icould break dotvn 
under the continued strain of a campaign. 

Postquam ephebus est factus et palaestrae dare 
operam coepit, non tam magnitudini virium ser- 
vivit quam velocitati : illam enim ad athletarum 
usum, banc ad belli existimabat utilitatem pertinere. 
5 itaque exercebatur plurimum currendo et luctando 
ad eum finem, quoad stans complecti posset atque 
contendere, in arrais vero plurimum studii con- 
sumebat. 
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tKu Traihir. (From n vHse-paintii:ig.) 



'Mens gaita in corpore aano' 
In his case athletics were not carried to an excess : a good 
sotdifr, he uae also a good general, and though the 
foremost ttian in Greece, he yet lived and died poor, 
and uiell-eanied glonj teas his only reicard. 

Ad hane corporis finuitatem plura etiam animi 
bona accesserant. erat enim modestus, prudens, 
gravis, temporibus sapienter utens, peritus belli, 
fortis manu, animo maximo, adeo veritatia diligene. 
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5 ut ne ioco quidem mentiretur. idem continens, 
Clemens patiensque admirandum in modum^ non 
solum populiy sed etiam amicoi-um ferens iniurias : 
in primis commissa celans, quod interdum non 
minus prodest quam diserte dicere : studiosus 

lo audiendi, ex hoc enim facillime disci arbitrabatur. 
itaque cum in circulimi venisset, in quo aut de 
re publica disputaretur aut de philosophia sermo 
haberetur, numquam inde prius discessit, quam ad 
finem sermo esset adductus. paupertatem adeo 

15 facile perpessus est, ut de re publica nihil praeter 
gloriam ceperit, 



VI 

Though poor himself^ he ivas ever ready to help others, and 
that he was able to do so proves his influence with his 
friends. 

Amicorum in se tuendo caruit facultatibus, idem 
ad alios sublevandos saepe sic usus est, ut iudicari 
possit omnia ei cum amicis fuisse communia. nam 
cum aut civium suorum aliquis ab hostibus esset 

5 captus, aut virgo amici nubilis, quae propter pau- 
pertatem coUocari non posset, amicorum consilium 
habebat et, quantum quisque daret, pro faculta- 
tibus imperabat. eamque summam cum fecerat, 
priusquam acciperet pecuniam, adducebat eum, qui 

10 quaerebat, ad eos, qui conferebant, eique ut ipsi 
numerarent, faciebat, ut ille, ad quem ea res per- 
veniebaty sciret quantum cuique deberet. 
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VII 

E2)aminondas haughtily refuses a bribe offered by the King 
of Persia to influence his policy. 

Tentata autem eius est abstinentia a Diomedonte 
Cyziceno ; namque is rogatu Artaxerxis regis 
Epaminondam pecunia corrumpendum susceperat. 
hie magno cum pondere auri Thebas venit et 
Micythum adulescentulum quinque talentis ad 5 
suam perduxit voluntatem, queni turn Epaminon- 
dajS plurimum diligebat. Micythus Epaminondam 
convenit et causam adventus Diomedontis ostendit. 
at ille Diomedonte coram * nihil' inquit *opus 
pecunia est : nam si rex ea vult, quae Thebanis 10 
sunt utilia, gratis facere sum paratus, sin autem 
contraria, non habet auri atque argenti satis, 
namque orbis terrarum divitias accipere nolo pro 
patriae caritate. tu quod me incognitum tentasti 
tuique similem existimasti, non miror tibique 15 
ignosco ; sed egredere propere, ne alios corrumpas, 
cum me non potueris. et tu, Micythe, argentum 
huic redde, aut. nisi id confestim facis, ego te 
tradam magistratui.' 

VIII 

lliough angry with the king's envoy for tempting his honesty, 
he neveiiheless gives him a safe conduct back to Athens. 

Hunc Diomedon cum rogaret, ut tuto exii'et 
suaque, quae attulerat, liceret efFerre, * istud quidem ' 
inquit ' faciam, neque tua causa, sed mea, ne, si tibi 

c 2 
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sit pecunia adempta, aliquis dicat id ad me ereptum 
5 pervenisse, quod delatum accipere noluissem.' a 
quo cum quaesissefc, quo se deduci vellet, et ille 
Athenas dixisset, praesidium dedit, ut tuto per- 
veniret. neque vero id satis habuit, sed etiam, ut 
inviolatus in navem escenderet, per Chabriam 
lo Atheniensem, de quo supra mentionem fecimus, 
efFecit. 

IX 

I have said enough to show that Epaminondas was hicor- 
mptihle: want of space will not allow me to say niorA 

Abstinentiae erit hoc satis testimonium, plurima 
quidem proferre possumus, sed modus adhibendus 
est, quoniam uno hoc volumine vitam excellentium 
virorum complurium concludere constituimus, 
5 quorum separatim multis milibus versuum com- 
plures scriptores ante nos explicarunt. 

X 

Boeotian though he was, Epaminondas was as keen in debate 
as in war. Witness his retort to Meneclides. Thebes 
owed her supremacy to the stoord, and by the sword it 
must be maintained. 

Fuit etiam disertus, ut nemo ei Thebanus par 
esset eloquentia, neque minus concinnus in brevitate 
I'espondendi quam in perpetua oratione ornatus. 
habuit obtrectatorem Menecliden quondam, indidem 
5 Thebis, et adversarium in administranda re publica, 
satis exercitatum in dicendo, ut Thebanum scilicet : 
namque illi genti plus inest virium quam ingenii. 
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is, quod in re militari florete Epaminondam videbat, 
hortari aolebat Thebanos, ut pacem bello anteferrent, 
ne illius imperatoria opera deslderaretur. huic ille n 
'fallia' inqiiit 'verbo civea tuos, quod hos a bello 
revoeaa: otii enim nomine servitutera concilias. 



A Gbbbk Obitdb. (From a statue,] 

nam paritur pax bello. itaque qui ea diutina volunt 
fi-ni, bello exercitati esse debent, qunre ai principes 
Graecine vultia esse, castris est vobis iiteudum, non ii 
palaestra.' 
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XI 

Taunted with rltalling Agamemnon, Epaminondas parried 
the thrufd hy ahowing that Agamemnan, irith all Greece 
behind him, had taketi ten years to capture Troy, while 
he with one single city had just given freedom to Greece. 

Idem ille Meneclides cum huic obiiceret^ quod 

liberos non haberet neque uxorem duxisset, maxi- 

meque insolentiam, quod sibi Agamemnonis belli 

gloriam videretur consecutus : * at * ille * desine ' 

5 inquit, ' Meneclida, de uxore mihi exprobrare : nam 

nullius in ista re minus uti consilio volo.' (habebat 

enim Meneclides suspicionem adulteri.) *quod 

autem me Agamemnonem aemulari putas^ falleris. 

nanique ille cum universa Graecia vix decern annis 

10 unam cepit urbem, ego contra ea una urbe nostra 

dieque uno totam Graeciam Lacedaemoniis fugatis 

liberavi/ 

XII 

To cross swords with Epaminondas m debate was no light 
matter. He was an adept in the ati of ccwrying the war 
into the enemy s country. See his reply to CaUistratus. 

Idem cum in conventum venisset Arcadum, petens 
tit societatem cum Thebanis et Argivis facerent, 
contraque CaUistratus, Atheniensium legatus, qui 
eloquentia omnes eo praestabat tempore, postularet 

5 ut potius amicitiam sequerentur Atticorum, et in 
oratione sua multa invectus esset in Thebanos et 
Argivos in eisque hoc posuisset, animum advertere 
del)ere Arcadas, quales utraque civitas cives pro- 
creasset, ex quibus de ceteris possent iudicare: 

10 Argivos enini fuisse Orestem et Alcmaeonem matri- 
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cidas, Thebis Oedipum natum, qui cum patrem suum 
interfecisset, ex matre liberos procreasse : huic in 
respondendo Epaminondas, cum de ceteris per- 
orasset, postquam ad ilia duo opprobria pervenity 
admirari se dixit stultitiam rhetoris Attici, qui non 1 5 
animadverterit imiocentes illos natos domi, scelere 
admisso, cum patria essent expulsi, receptos esse ab 
Atheniensibus. 

XIII 

T%€ moral effect of his indictmetit of Spartan tyranny teas 
even more striking than the ^erotmting mercy'* of 
Leuctra and Mantinea. 

Sed maxime eius eloquentia eluxit Spartae legati 
ante pugnam Leuctricam. quo cum omnium so- 
ciorum convenissent legati, coram frequentissimo 
legationum conventu sic Lacedaemoniorum tyran- 
nldem coarguit, ut non minus ilia oratione opes 5 
eorum concusserit quam Leuctrica pugna. ttim 
enim perfecit, quod post apparuit, ut auxilio Lace- 
daemonii sociorum privarentur. 

XIV 

Fpaminondas was above all things a true patriot. He never 
allowed private resentment to clash with the welfare of 
his city, and his real greatness of mind showed itself 
when he forgave his countrymen for their ingmtittide, 

Fuisse patientem suorumque iniurias ferentem 
civium, quod se patriae irasci nefas esse duceret, 
haec sunt testimonia. cum eum propter invidiam 
cives sui praeficere exercitui noluissent duxque 
esset delectus belli imperitus, cuius errore eo esset 5 
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deducta ilia multitudo militum, ut omnes de salute 
pertimescerent, quod locorum angustiis clausi ab 
hostibus obsidebantur, desiderari coepta est Epami- 
nondae diligentia : erat enim ibi privatus numero 
10 militis. a quo cum peterent opem, nullam adhibuit 
memoriam contumeliae et exercitum obsidione 
liberatum domum reduxit incolumem. nee vero 
hoc semel fecit, sed saepius.- 

XV 

Of ordinary bravery in the fields Epaminondas had no lacky 
but he also possessed the rarer quality of moral and 
political courage in a high degree. Witness his deliber- 
ate breaking of the law for his country^ s good, 

Maxime autem fuit illustre, cum Peloponnesum 
exercitum duxisset adversus Lacedaemonios haberet- 
que coUegas duos, quorum alter erat Pelopidas, vir 
fortis ac strenuus. hi cum criminibus adversariorum 
5 omnes in invidiam yenissent ob eamque rem im- 
peiium eis esset abrogatum atque in eorum locum 
alii praetores successissent, Epaminondas populi 
scito non paruit, idemque ut facerent persuasit 
coUegis et helium^ quod susceperat, gessit. namque 

ro animadvertebat, nisi id fecisset, totum exercitum 
propter praetorum imprudentiam inscitiamque belli 
periturum. lex erat Thebis, quae morte multabat, 
si quis imperium diutius retinuisset, quam lege 
praefinitum foret. banc Epaminondas cum rei 

15 publicae conservandae causa latam videret, ad 
pernicieni civitatis conferre noluit et quattuor 
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mensibus diutius, quani populus iusserat, gessit 
imperium. 




Greek Warriors. (From a vase-painting.) 

XVI 

Epaminondas nobli/ clearfi his colleagues hy taking all the 
responsibility upon himself, and offers to suffer the 
utmost rigour of the law if the Judges will only 2)uhlish 
his crime. 

Postqiiam domum redituni est, collegae eiiis hoc 
crimine accusabantur. quibus ille permisit, ut 
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omnem causam in se transferrent suaque opera 
factum contenderent, ut legi non oboedirent. qua 
5 defensione illis periculo liberatis nemo Epaminon- 
dam responsurum putabat, quod, quid diceret, non 
haberet. at ille in indicium venit, nihil eorum 
negavit, quae adversarii crimini dabant, omniaque, 
quae coUegae dixerant, confessus est neque recusavit 
lo quo minus legis poenam subiret. 

XVII 

' Inscribe these words on my tomb : Epaminondas saved his 
country^ beat the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra^ and gave 
liheriy to all Greece. For this a grateful count ry pun- 
ished him with death J A shout of laughter from the 
whole assembly greeted this sally ^ and Epaminondas 
left the court without a stain on his character. 

Bed unum ab eis petivit, ut in sepulcro suo in- 
scriberent : ^ Epaminondas a Thebanis morte mul- 
tatus est, quod eos co^git apud Leuctra superare 
Lacedaemonios, quos ante se imperatorem nemo 
5 Boeotorum ausus fuit aspicere in acie, quodque imo 
proelio non solum Thebas ab interitu retraxit, sed 
etiam universam Graeciam in libertatem vindicavit 
eoque res utrorumque perduxit, ut Thebani Spartam 
oppugnarent, Lacedaemonii satis haberent, si salvi 

lo esse possent, neque prius bellare destitit, quam 
Messene restituta urbem eorum obsidione clausit.' 
haec cum dixisset, risus omnium cum hUaritate 
coortus est, neque quisquam iudex ausus est de eo 
ferre suffragium. sic a iudicio capitis maxima 

15 discessit gloria. 
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XVIII 

At Mantineaj 362 B. C, he died, fighting bravely, a victim 
to his own greatness. The enemy were well aware that 
he was the heart and soul of the Theban power, and 
bent all their efforts to take his life. 

Hie extremo tempore imperator apud Mantineam 
cum acie instructa audacius instaret hostibus, 
cognitus a Lacedaemoniis, quod in unius pernicie 
eius patriae sitam putabant salutem, universi in 
unum impetum fecerunt neque prius abscesserunt, 5 
quam magna caede multisque occisis fortissime 
ipsum Epaminondam pugnantem, sparo eminus 
percussum, concidere viderunt. huius casu ali- 
quantum retardati sunt Boeoti, neque tamen prius 
pugna excesserunt, quam repugnantes profligarunt. 10 
at EpaminondaS; cum animadverteret mortiferum 
se vulnus accepisse simulque, si ferrum, quod ex 
hastili in corpore remanserat, extraxisset, animam 
statim emissurum, usque eo retinuit, quoad renun- 
tiatum est vicisse Boeotos. id postquam audivit, 15 
* satis ' inquit ^ vixi : invictus enim morior. ' tum 
feiTo extracto confestim exanimatus est. 

XIX 

His friend Pelopidas once reproached him with not marry- 
ing and leaving sons to fight for their country^ but 
Epaminondas turned the tables on him by retorting 
that Pelopidas certainly had a son, but he was no credit 
to his father^ while he himself -was bequeathing an 
imperishable legacy to Thebes in the battle of Leuctra. 

Hie uxoreni numquam duxit. in quo cum repi-e- 
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henderetur quod liberos non relinqueret a Pelopida, 
qui filium habebat infamem, maleque eum in eo 
patriae consulere diceret, * vide ' inquit ' ne tu peius 
5 consulas, qui talem ex te natum relicturus sis. 
neque vero stirps potest mihi deesse : namque ex 
me natam relinquo pugnam Leuctricani, quae non 
modo mihi superstes, sed etiam immortalis sit 
necesse est.' 

XX 

Epaminondas shrank from civil war, hut sliowed himself an 
uncompivmisiftg foe to the Spartans. 




Cadmkia and Plain of Thxbes. 



Quo tempore duce Pelopida exules Thebas occu- 
pariuit et praesidium Lacedaemoniorum ex arce 
expulerunt, Epaminondas^ quamdiu facta est caedes 
civium, dome se tenuit, quod neque males defendere 
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volebat neque impugnare, ne manus suorum san- 5 
guine cruentaret : namque omnem civilem victoriam 
funestaiu putabat. idem, postquam apud Cadmeam 
cum Lacedaemoniis pugnari coeptum est, in primis 
stetit. 

XXI 

The Spafians rightly saw in Epaminondas the soul of the 
greatness of Thebes. Supreme during his lifetime^ that 
city speedily relapsed into her former obscurity after 
his death. 

Huius de virtutibus vitaque satis erit dictum, si 
hoc unum adiimxero, quod nemo it inficias, Thebas 
et ante Epaminondam natum et post eiusdem in- 
teritum perpetuo alieno paruisse imperio, contra 
ea, quamdiu ille praefuerit rei publicae, caput fuisse 5 
totius Graeciae. ex quo intellegi potest unum 
hominem pluris quam civitatem fuisse. 



HANNIBAL 

Ilaiinibiil, Hiimikaris filius, Carthaginiensis, 



A coiiqufiw i» eveii/ baltle in Jtali/, Haiiiiilial oiili/ fallrtl 
to civuh Borne outright Vecanse he «wg oiif man opponed 
to a Hotion, and kin final t-nm, lehifh till the I'ffoiia of 
Rome had failed to f^ect, teas htviiffhl about hi/ the 
jealousi/ and stupidity of his own eoiiiitri/nieii. 

Si verum est, i^uod nemo dubitat, ut populus 
Komanus omnea gent«s virtute superarit, non est 
iiifitiandum Hannibalem tanto praestitisse ceteros 
iuiperatores prudentia, quanto populiis Romanus 

5 ant«C6dat fortitudine cuDctas iiatiooes. naui quo- 
tienscumque cum eo congressus est in Italia, semper 
discessit superior, quod nisi domi civiiim suoriun 
invidia debilitatiis esset, Romaiios videtiir superare 
potuisse. sed multorum obtrectatio devicit uiiius 

o virtut«ni. 
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II 
Hannibal toaa indeed ' cmd/ed in thejiehl,' find the slori/ of 
his life is simplif/he tear with Some. Eren after Zama, 
his one aim vhis to air up the Icings of the far East to 
hostilities trifh the Repiihlle. This dmdlij enmity ivas 
itpaid in hind bif the Romans, and the court of Anlio- 
chns was the scene of their intrigues. 

Hie aiitem veliit hereditate relictiim uditrni pa- 
temum erga Romanos sic conaervavit, ut prius 



Philip V or Mickdoh. (From a coin.) 

auimani quani id depoauerit, qui qiiidem, cimi patria 
pulsus esset et alienarum opum indigeret, ntiniquam 
destiterib animo bellare cum Bomaiiia. nam ut 5 
omittam Fhilippum, quera. abseiia hostem reddidit 
Romanis, omnium his temporibus potentissimus rex 
Antiochus fuit. hunc tanta cupiditate iiicendit bel- 
laadi, ut usque a rubro marl arma conatus sit inferre 
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lo Italiae. ad quern cum legati venissent Eomani, qui 
de eius voluntate explorarent darentque operam, 
consiliis clandestinis, ut Hannibalem in suspicio- 
nem regi adducerent, tamquam ab ipsis corruptum 
alia atque antea sentiret, neque id frustra fecissent, 

15 idque Hannibal comperisset seque ab interioribus 
consiliis segregari vidisset, tempore dato adiit ad 
regem, eique cum multa de fide sua et odio in 
Romanos commemorasset, hoc adiunxit : 

III 

Hannibal tells his histonj to Antiochus. * WTien I ivas only 
nine ijea^^s old, my father asked me if I should like to 
go with him to Spain. When I told him how eager 
I waSf he asked me to swear, with my hand on the altar, 
never to he friends with Rom^. I swore the oath. I 
have never broken it, and I never wilV 

* Pater mens,' inquit, ^Hamilcar, puerulo me, 
utpote non amplius novem annos nato, in Hispan- 
iam imperator proficiscens Carthagine, lovi optimo 
maximo hostias immolavit ; quae divina res dum 

5 conficiebatur, quaesivit a me vellemne secum in 
castra proficisci. id cum libenter accepissem atque 
ab eo petere coepissem ne dubitaret ducere, tum 
ille, ^^faciam/' inquit^ ^' si mihi fidem quam postulo 
dederis." simul me ad aram adduxit, apud quam 

10 sacrificare instituerat, eamque ceteris remotis tenen- 
tem iurare iussit, numquam me in amicitia cum 
Romanis fore, id ego iusiurandum patri datum 
usque ad banc aetatem ita conservavi, ut nemini 
dubium esse debeat, quin reliquo tempore eadem 
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mente sim futurus. quare si quid amice de Ko- 15 
manis cogitabis, non imprudenter feceris, si me 
celaris: cum quidem bellum parabis, te ipsum 
frustraberis, si non me in eo principem posueris.' 

IV 

So Hannibal went to the wars with his father Hamilcar^ and 
on the death of the latter, tms made commander of the 
cavalry, becoming leader of the Carthaginian forces in 
Spain after the assassination of his brothe?''in-law, 
Hasdrubah 

Hac igitur qua diximus aetate cum patre in Hi- 
spaniam profectus est : cuius post obitum, Hasdru- 
bale imperatore suffecto, equitatui omni praefuit. 
hoc quoque interfecto exercitus summam imperii 
ad eum detulit. id Carthaginem delatum publico 5 
comprobatum est. sic Hannibal minor quinque et 
viginti annis natus imperator factus proximo triennio 
omnes gentes Hispaniae bello subegit : Saguntimi, 
foederatam civitatem, vi expugnavit, tres exercitus 
maximos comparavit. ex his unum in Africam 10 
misit, alterum cum Hasdrubale fratre in Hispania 
reliquit, tei'tium in Italiam secum duxit. 



He crossed the Pyrenees, marched through southern Gaul, 
forced the passes of the Alps^ and at last descended 
upon the plains of northern Italy, 

Saltum Pyrenaeum transiit ; quacumque iter 
fecit, cum omnibus incolis conflixit ; neminem nisi 
victum dimisit. ad Alpes posteaquam venit, quae 

NKPOS. D 
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Italiam ab Gallia seiungunt, quas nemo lunquam 

5 cum exercitu ante eum praeter Herculem Graium 

transierat (quo facto is hodie saltus Grains appel- 
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latur); Alpicos conantes prohibere transitu concidit, 
loca patefecit, itinera muniit^ efFecit ut ea elephantus 
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ornatua ire posset, qua antea unus homo inermis 
vix poterat repere. hac copias traduxit in Italiam- 10 
quo pexrvenit. 

VI 

A series of battles now followedy in all of which the Romans 
were beaten, the Ticinus, Trebia, and lake Trasimene, 
followed by the crushing disaster of Cannaey where the 
numbers of the Romans only served to maJce the slaughter 
more terrible. 

Conflixerat apud Khodanum cum P. Cornelio 
Scipione consule eumque pepulerat. cum hoc eodem 
Clastidii apud Padum decernit sauciumque inde ac 
fugatum dimittit. tertio idem Scipio cum collega 
Tiberio Longo apud Trebiam adversus eum venit. 5 
cum his manum conseruit: utrosque profligavit. 
inde per Ligures Appenninum transiit, petens 
Etruriam. hoc itinere adeo gravi morbo adficitur 
oculorum, ut postea numquam dextro aequo bene 
usus sit. qua valetudine cum etiamtum premeretur 10 
lecticaque ferretur, C. Flaminium consulem apud 
Trasumenum cum exercitu insidiis circumventum 
occidit, neque multo post C. Centenium praetorem 
cum delecta manu saltus occupantem. hinc in 
Apuliam pervenit. ibi obviam ei venerunt duo 15 
consules, C. Terentius et L. Aemilius. utriusque 
exercitus uno proelio fugavit, Paulum consulem 
occidit et aliquot praeterea consulares, in his Cn. 
Servilium Geminum, qui superiore anno fuerat 
consul. 20 

D 2 
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VII 

'There was now no army "between Hannibal and Rome itself, 
but he made no attempt to enter the city. He deceives 
Fdbius by a wily stratagem, under cover of which he 
extricates his army from a dangerous position, 

Hac pugna pugnata Komam profectus est nuUo 
resistente. in propinquis urbi montibus moratus 
est. cum aliquot ibi dies castra habuisset et 
Capuam reverteretur, Q. Fabius Maximus^ dictator 
5 Eomanus, in agro Falerno ei se obiecit. hie clausus 
loconun angustiis noctu sine ullo detrimento exer- 
citus se expedivit, Fabioque, callidissinio impera- 
tori, dedit verba, namque obducta nocte sarmenta 
in comibus iuyencorum deligata incendit eiusque 
lo generis multitudinem magnam dispalatam immisit. 
quo repentino obiecto visu tantum terrorem iniecit 
exercitui Eomanorum, ut egredi extra vallum nemo 
sit ausus. 

VIII 

Hannibal is now opposed by other commanders, Rufus, 
Gracchus, Marcellus, each of whom in turn served to 
swell the list of his triumphs. It would be tedious to 
sum up the roll of his victories. 

Hanc post rem gestam non ita multis diebus 
M. Minucium Kufum, magistrum equitum pari ac 
dictatorem imperio, dolo productum in proelium 
fugavit. Tiberium Semproniimi Gracchum, iterum 
5 consulem, in Lucanis absens in insidias inductum 
sustulit. M. Claudium Marcellum, quinquies consu- 
lem, apud Venusiam pari mode interfecit. longum 
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est oiuuia eniuiieriu'e pi-ueliu. quai'« Loc uiiiini 
satis ei'it dictuin, ex quo intelligi poseiit, quatitim 
ille fuerit: quamdiu in Italia iuii, nemo ei in acie i< 
i-estiiit, nemo adversus eum post Caunensem pugnam 
in campo castra posuit 



11.D or C»SS4B. (From Dntny.) 



IX 



Hannibal had now been nummotieil lutme lo defend Carthage 
in her lur» aijainst attack, and leould rather h<ire 
patched up a temporary peace, if poggilAe, to give a 
breathing time to his exhatieled eotnttri/. A parlei/ leith 
Scipio followed, but the leaders failed to come to any 
agreement, and shortly after the Carthaginians were 
defeated at Zama. 

Hinc invictus patriani defensum revocatus belliini 
gessit adversus P, Scipioneai, iilium eiua Soipionis, 
quem ipse pnmo apu'I Rhodanum, iterum upiid 
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Paduni, tertio apud Trebiam fugarat. cum hoc 
5 exhaustis iam patriae facultatibus cupivit inprae- 
sentiarum bellum componere, quo valentior postea 
congrederetur. in colloquium convenit : condiciones 
non convenerunt. post id factum paucis diebus 
apud Zamam cum eodem conflixit : pulsus (incredi- 

10 bile dictu) biduo et duabus noctibus Hadrumetum. 
pervenit, quod abest ab Zama circiter milia pas- 
suum trecenta. in hac fuga Numidae, qui simul 
cum eo ex acie excesserant, insidiati sunt ei : quos 
non soliun effugit, sed etiam ipsos oppressit. Ha- 

15 drumeti reliquos e fuga coUegit: no vis dilectibus 
paucis diebus multos contraxit. 



CaHhage was now thoroughly humbled, and sent an embassy 
to the Senate, thanking them for making peace, and 
asking certain favours of them. The answer was, that 
they must first depose Hannibal and his brother Mago 
from their command of the army. 

Cum in apparando acerrime esset occupatus, 
Carthaginienses bellum cumRomanis composuerunt. 
ille nihilo secius exercitui postea praefuit resque in 
Africa gessit usque ad P. Sulpieium C. Aurelium 

5 consules. his enim magistratibus legati Cartha- 
ginienses Romam venerunt, qui senatui populoque 
Eomano gratias agerent, quod cum iis pacem fecis- 
sent, ob eamque rem corona aurea eos donarent 
simulque peterent, ut obsides eorum Fregellis assent 

10 captivique redderentur. his ex senatus consulto 
responsum est : munus eorum gratum acceptumque 
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esse ; obsides, quo loco rogarent, futures, captives 
nen remissures, quod Hannibalem, cuius opera 
susceptum bellum foret, inimicissimum nomini 
Eomane, etiam nunc cum imperie apud exercitum 15 
haberent itemque fratrem eius Magonem. 

XI 

So Hannibal was recalled and chosen one of the yearly 
magistrates. He showed a capacity for finatice equal 
to his genius in war, for he turned a deficit into a 
surplus. 

Hoc response Carthaginienses cognito Hannibalem 
domum et Magonem revocarunt. hue ut rediit, rex 
factus est, postquam imperator fuerat, anno secundo 
et vicesimo : ut enim Komae consules, sic Carthagine 
quotannis annui bini reges creabantur. in eo magi- 5 
stratu pari diligentia se Hannibal praebuit, ac fuerat 
in belle, namque effecit, ex novis vectigalibus non 
solum ut esset pecunia, quae Eomanis ex foedere 
penderetnr, sed etiam superesset, quae in aerario 
reponeretur. 10 

XII 

Borne now sent envoys to Carthage^ and Hannibal, suspect- 
ing the cause of their coming, made his escape to the 
East. The ungrateful city rewarded him with exile 
and loss of property. 

Deinde anno post M. Claudio L. Furio con- 
sulibus, Eoma legati Carthaginem venerunt. hos 
Hannibal ratus sui exposcendi gratia missos, prius- 
quam iis senatus daretur, navem ascendit clam 
atque in Syriam ad Antiochum profugii hac re 5 
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palam facta Poeni naves duas, quae eiim compre- 
henderent, si possent consequi, miserunt : bona eius 
publicarunt, domum a fundamentis disiecerunt, 
ipsum exulem iudicarunt. 

xni 

Hannibal next tried to induce his countrymen to continue 
the war in hopes of support ft-tmi Antiochus. 

At Hannibal anno tertio, postquam domo pro- 
fugerat, L. Comelio Q. Minucio consulibus, cum 
quinque navibus Africam accessit in finibus Cyre- 
naeorum, si forte Carthaginienses ad belliun Antiochi 
5 spe fiduciaque inducerentur, cui iam persuaserat, ut 
cum exercitibus in Italiam proficisceretur. hue Ma- 
gonem fratrem excivit. id ubi Poeni resciverunt, 
Magonem eadem, qua fratrem, absentem adfecerunt 
poena, illi desperatis rebus cum solvissent naves 
lo ac vela ventis dedissent, Hannibal ad Antiochum 
pervenit. de Magonis interitu duplex memoria pro- 
dita est : nam que alii naufragio, alii a servulis ipsius 
interfectmn eum scriptum reliquerunt. 



XIV 

If only Antiochus had listened to HannibaVsadricej the tear 
would hare had a very different issue. The latter served 
him well, in spite of his folly, 

Antiochus autem, si tam in gerendo bello consiliis 
eius parere voluisset, quam in suscipiendo institue- 
rat, propius Tiberi quam Thermopylis de summa 
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imperii dimicasset. quem etsi multa stiilte conari 
videbat, tamen nulla deseruit in re. praefuit paucis 5 
navibus, quas ex Syria iussus erafc in Asiam ducere^ 
hisque ad versus Rhodiorum classem in Pamphylio 
mari conflixit. quo cum multitudine adversariorum 
sui superarentur, ipse, quo cornu rem gessit, fuit 
superior. 10 

XV 

On the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibaly fearing to he given 
up to the Romans, fled to the Cretans, Bui the treasure 
he had with him proving too much for the avarice of the 
latter, he cheated them hy a simple trick, giving them 
lead to guard, while he fled with the gold. 

Antiocho fugato, verens ne dederetur, quod sine 
dubio accidisset, si sui fecisset potestatem, Cretam 
ad Gortynios venit, ut ibi, quo se conferret, con- 
sideraret. vidit autem vir omnium callidissimus in 
magno se fore periculo, nisi quid providisset, propter 5 
avaritiam Cretensium : magnam enim secum pecu- 
niam portabat, de qua sciebat exisse famam. itaque 
capifc tale consilium, ampboras complures complet 
plumbo, summas operit auro et argento. has 
praesentibus principibus deponit in templo Dianae, 10 
simulans se suas fortunas illorum fidei credere, 
his in en'orem inductis, statuas apneas, quas secum 
portabat, orani sua pecunia complet easque in pro- 
patulo domi abiicit. Gortynii templum magna cura 
custodiunt, non tam a ceteris quam ab Hannibale^ 15 
ne ille inscientibus iis tolleret secumque duceret. 
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Deprived of the support of Antiochus, Hannibal goes to the 
court of Prusias, kitig of Bithynia, and does all in his 
power to strengthen him against the Romans, 

Sic conservatis suis rebus omnibus Poenus, illusis 

Cretensibus, ad Prusiam in Ponttini pervenit. apud 

quern eodem animo fuifc erga Italiam, neque aliud 

quidquam egit quam regem armavit et exercuit 

5 ad versus Boxnanos. quem cum videret domesticis 




Prusias I. (Prom a coin.) 

opibus minus esse robustum, conciliabat ceteros 
reges, adiungebat bellicosas nationes. 

XVII 

A neighhouring king^ Eumene^, urns a powetful obstacle to 
this policf/j and it was necessary to beat him by stratagem j 
as he could not be overcome by force, 

Dissidebat ab eo Pergamenus rex Eumenes, 
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Bomanis amicissimus, bellumque inter eos gerebatur 
et marl efc terra : sed utrobique Eumenes plus valebat 
propter Roman orum societatem : quo magis cupie- 
bat eum Hannibal opprimi. queni si removisset, 5 
faciliora sibi cetera fore arbitrabatur. ad hunc 
interficiendum talem iniit rationem. classe paucis 
diebus erant decreturi: superabatur navium multi- 
tudine : dolo erat pugnandum^ cum par non esset 
armis. 10 

XVIII 

He ordered his men to fill a number of eatihenware vessels 
with venomous snakes. In the battle the crews were 
only to attack the ship of Eumenes. 

Imperavit quam plurimas venenatas serpentes 
vivas colligi easque in vasa fictilia coniici. harum 
cum effecisset magnam multitudinem, die ipso, quo 
facturus erat navale proelium, classiarios convocat 
iisque praecipit; omnes ut in unam Eumenis regis 5 
concurrant navem, a ceteris tantum satis habeant 
se defendere. id illos facile serpentium multitudine 
consecuturos. rex autem in qua nave veheretur, ut 
scirent, se facturum: quem si aut cepissent aut 
inteifecissent, magno iis poUicetur praemio fore. 10 

XIX 

He learns where Eumenes was by the simple device of send- 
ing him a letter. The Bithynians with one accord 
attach the flag-ship of the king. 

Tali cohortatione militum facta classis ab ut risque 
in proelium deducitur. quarum acie constituta, 
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priusquam signum pugnae daretur, Hannibal, ut 
palam faceret suis, quo loco Eumenes esset, tabel- 
larium in scapha cum caduceo mittit. qui ubi 5 
ad naves adversariorum pepvenit epistolamque 
ostendens se regem professus est quaerere, statim ad 
Eumenem deductus est, quod nemo dubitabat, quin 
aliquid de pace esset scriptum. tabellarius, duels 
nave declarata suis, eodem unde erat egressus se 10 
recepit. at Eumenes soluta epistola nihil in ea 
repperit, nisi quae ad irridendum eum pertinerent. 
cuius etsi causam mirabatur neque reperiebat, tamen 
proelium statim committere non dubitavit. horum 
in concursu Bithynii Hannibalis praecepto universi 15 
navem Eumenis adoriuntur. 

XX 

Eumenes, thus hard pressed, sought safety in flight. Mean- 
while his other ships, assailed hy pots full of snakes 
breaking on their decks, tmmed and fled to the shore. 

Quorum vim rex cum sustinere non posset, fuga 

salutem petit : quam consecutus non esset, nisi intra 

sua praesidia se recepisset, quae in proximo litore 

erant collocata. reliquae Pergamenae naves cum 

adversaries premerent acrius, repente in eas vasa 5 

fictilia, de quibus supra mention em fecimus, coniici 

coepta sunt, quae iacta initio risum pugnantibus 

concitarimt, neque quare id fieret poterat intelligi. 

postquam autem naves suas oppletas conspexerunt 

serpentibus, nova re perterriti, cum, quid potis- 10 

simum vitarent, non viderent, puppes verterunt se- 

que ad sua castra nautica rettulerunt. sic Hannibal 
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consilio arma Pergamenorum superavit, neque turn 
solum, sed saepe alias pedestribus copiis pari pru- 
15 dentia pepulit adversarios. 

XXI 

By chance the news now reached Rome that Hannibal was 
with Prusias, and envoys were at once sent to demand 
his surrender. The king refused to break the law of 
hospitality by betraying a guest, but told the Romans to 
find him themselves. 

Quae dum in Asia geruntur, accidit casu ut legati 

Prusiae Eomae apud T. Quintium Flamininum 

consularem cenarent, atque ibi de Hannibale men- 

tione facta ex iis unus diceret eum in Prusiae regno 

5 esse, id postero die Flamininus senatui detulit. 
patres conscripti, qui Hannibale vivo numquam se 
sine insidiis futures existimarent, legatos in Bithy- 
niam miserunt, in iis Flamininum, qui ab rege 
peterent, ne inimicissimum suum secum haberet 

10 sibique dederet. his Prusias negare ausus non est : 
illud recusavit, ne id a se fieri postularent, quod 
ad versus ius hospitii esset : ipsi, si possent, compre- 
henderent : locum, ubi esset, facile inventuros. 

XXII 

Hannibal, in his fortified retreat, hearing from a slave that 
he was blocked by an armed force, knew that his end 
was come, and that he must never fall alive into the hands 
of the Romans, He therefore took poison. 

Hannibal enim uno loco se tenebat in castello, 

quod ei a rege datum erat muneri, idque sic aedifi- 

carat, ut in omnibus partibus aedificii exitus haberet, 

scilicet verens ne usu veniret, quod accidit. hue cum 
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legati Romanorum venissent ac multitudine domum 5 
eius circmndedissent, puer ab ianua prospiciens 
Hannibali dixit plures praeter consuetudinem ar- 
matos apparere. qui imperavit ei, ut omnes fores 
aedificii circumiret ac propere sibi nuntiaret, nimi 
eodem modo undique obsideretur. puer cum 10 
celeriter, quid esset, renuntiasset omnesque exitus 
occupatos ostendisset, sensit id non fortuito factum, 
sed se peti neque sibi diutius vitam esse retinen- 
dam. quam ne alieno arbitrio dimitteret, memor 
pristinarum virtutmn venenimi, quod semper secum 15 
habere consuerat, sumpsit, 

XXIII 

It is wonderful that amid this unceasing struggle against 
Rome, he found time to devote himself to literature. 

Sic vir fortissimus, multis variisque perfunctus 
laboribus, anno acquievit septuagesimo. quibus con- 
sulibus interierit, non convenit. namque Atticus M. 
Claudio Marcello Q. Fabio Labeone consulibus mor- 
tuum in annali suo scriptum reliquit, at Polybius 5 
L. Aemilio Paulo Cn. Baebio Tamphilo, Sulpicius 
autem Blitho P. Cornelio Cethego M. Baebio 
Tamphilo. atque hie tantus vir tantisque bellis 
districtus nonnihil temporis tribuit litteris. namque 
aliquot eius libri sunt, Graeco sermone confecti, in 10 
iis ad Ehodios de Cn. Manlii Yulsonis in Asia 
rebus gestis. huius belli gesta multi memoriae 
prodiderunt, sed ex his duo, qui cum eo in castris 
fuerunt simulque vixerunt, quamdiu fortuna passa 
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5 est, Silenua et Sosilus Lacedaemonius. atque hoc 
Sosilo Hannibal litterarum Graecarum ubus «st 
doctore. 

Sed nos tempus est huius libri facere finera et 
Komanonmi esplicare impera tores, quo faciliua 
o collatia utrorumque factia, qui viri praeferendi 
sint, posait iudicari, 



TcBCCLVM. (Prom h drawing in tie BiUiotliicjiio Nntionale.) 




Coin of Cato. 



CATO 



Marcus Porcius Cato was a native of Tusculum, and passed 
s his early days on a Sabine farm left him hy his father. 

He then came to Borne to push his fortune, on the advice 
of an influential friend, 

M. Cato, ortus municipio Tusculo, adulescentulus, 

priusquam honoribus operam daret, versatus est in 

. Sabinis, quod ibi heredium a. patre relictum habe- 

bat. inde hortatu L. Valerii Flacci, quern in cdn- 

\ sulatu censuraqUe habuit coHegam, ut M. Perpenna 5 

< censorius narrare solitus est, Bomam demigravit in 

\ foroque esse coepit. 

1 kyT. . II 

soidier at the age ^of eighteen, Cato served with credit in 

the second Punic War, and took part in the battle of 

fihe Metaurus, As quaestor, B.C. 205, he was associated 

I with the consul Publius Scipio Africanus, a man of 

' utterly different ideas. On being made praetor, Sardinia 

became his province, from whence, according to Kepos, 

he had brought the poet Ennius to Italy, ^ <i/r ^ •* 

Primum jitipendium i^erg it annorum decern 
^^ septemque./^Q. Fabio M. Glaudio consulibua tri- 

^r^ KEros. ^.^^^^ E ^jf^ ^i,,(^ 




n 



^c 



(I 



(.J 



ui^K>- 



P. Scipio Africanus cons u],itacuja:_ emus 'in priori J cU^ 
consulatu auaestor fuerat,^voluit eum[jae provincia 5/ 
jj dep^Ieree t ipsQ ^^uccedere, neque Iroi' per senatum ^-J 

>cipio principatum in '^HVK 
^^ ^^<^vitate v5btineret. q uod tXiSPftpn potentia, sed iuvy>jAtCr 
^ **-* re$ pubiica administrabatur. ^ ^c^^ ^^ Kv 

It is as censor that Cato is best known. The great aim of 
his life was to recall his fellow- citizens to the stern 
simplicity of the earlier days of the Republic, , 1 

Qua ex^re_iratus sgQatui^ consulatu peracto pri- ^ ' ^\x 

yatus in urbe lnansit._^^afc Cati?? ^4?lso;* JcngT. ^odein, ^I'^T^ 
"". Fla'dco ^6tus^evei^e pr^efuit ei potestati. nam et ,iJj^4^-%.^ 
p<^ cTXi ijj complures nobles aniniadvertit et muUas res ^ 4w. . 
» novas in^ edictum addimt/fqliaSi re luxuria repri- 5 

meretur, quae lam turn incipieb'at pullulare. . . 

iis policy as censor raised up a host of enemies. ' ^ 

I Circiter annos octoginta, usque ad extremam j^^'L 

k / ^ aetatem ab^adulescentiaj^ reipublicae ^u s asuscinere Urv^*'/ 
inimicitias non de^itit. a multis tentatu's non modo 
nullum detrimentum existimationis fegit^rsed^quoaff 
^^ jqx ity virtutum laiid^crevit. — "" ^ , 

o is remarkable^ not only for the versatility of his genius, 
but for the extent of his learning. He excelled in farm- 
ing, law, generalship and eloquence, while his literary 
researches earned him the reputation of an industrious 
and learned antiquary. 

^^ In omnibus rebu^ singulari fuit industria ; nam et 
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f bunus militum in Sicilia fuit. ' inde ut^rediit, castra 
A-^Z/oiO'S ecutus est C. Claudii Ne-^ 
, 1^ 5 ronis, magpique opera eius » 

«fUi«. "Nexistimata est in proelio ^^VU 

L, ^tro^^gfiam, ^quo ^ecidit 

^ iriasdrubftl. filter Hanni- 

7^, balisfw? quaestor obtigit 

v-- K^ lo P. Africano consuli, cum 

I L^ <i^o Hon^'roy sortis ne- 



U'-l 



ceslitudine vixit : nam- 



't. 



que ab 



li^dis- 



*■' 



^^ ' ^ensiT^ita. . ifecliT5 blebi ii , 
L\)e. fijJ^T^aotus e§t^u^ C* Helvio. ^'7 P^i 
H <? t prao tor pro vin ciam 'obti- 

il^it' Sardi jiiam, ex /qua 
^Ci*(<\' f?^ <liia©stor superiore teiii- 

"7j6re(j!ex '"atTrica "decedensL^ j , ^ » 
2o Q. Ennium ' poetam' 3e- 
t.^,^, .ft duxerai, quod non ipinojk Uu 
- . 1 - r */ aestimamus q uam qiiem- 7^^^ 
\ ^ ^ libet CanipTissimihH, Sar- .' ., „, 

]Q>A,/^^ V ^— r VI --"—r*——— *^ A Military Tkibuke. 

' diniensSnr-iriumphunl^ / (From Trajan's Column.) 

[5 consul in Spa^, Cato gave clear prooj^ of Hh^tilj^ 
industry y and ruthless severity. On his return^ ^m 
now his declared enemy, tried to drive him from\ 
and take his place. \ 

-. ^ Consulatunijjgggj^ cum L. Valei-io Flacco, soi\ 

C ^/-r provinciar^-iiactug: Hispaniam citerioi*em, ox'que J: 







triumphum Ttepor^HA^it. ibi^um dmlius ni^jgl^ui^ 



\V^xO 



sXIaj y^^^. 
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tqn potentia, sediMry^/jC- 
^^^-^ reV pubjfica administrabatur. ^ & *ma^ 
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P. Scipio Africanus fionsn ] jj:ftni|;p^ c uius in j)riori J gJ^ 
consulatu g^u aesty r fuerat, voluit eu^*ae provincia 5/ 
1/ depdlleree t ipsQ ^^uccedere, neque d^ per senatiim . ,./ 

^5sfiifiUP2iHlij]^^3^E^^^^^^P^^ principatum in r\9'^\u^ 

lentia, sed i^5?^/7</t / 

IV ^jCf/ 

It is as censor that Cato is best known. The great aim of 
his life teas to recall his fellow-citizens to the stern 
sim;plicity of the earlier days of the Republic, . / 

Oua_ex_re_iratus sgj iatu i, consulatu peracto pri- ^ *^A^( 

yatus in urbe mansit. )at CaJtp, cfensor cu^l'StLdem a;^^t( 

. Fla6co fa6tuSj^evei*e praefuit ei potestati. namet «S<?-^-^<^ 

c^^'^^in complures nobijes anim advertit e(t muUas res ^ ^<'<. . 

^ novas in^ edictuni ad^dit/'qu^ re li^xuria repri- 5 ' 

meretur, quae iam titimiiicipiebat pullulare. ,/. 

EHs policy as censor raised up a /ictf^ of enemies. 



.y,^^^ 



Jiis pottcy as censor raised up a nost oj enemies. >^^ 

I ^ Circiter annos octoginta, usqu6 ad extremam u^^l. 

^^ J ^^'"^tatem abjxlulescentia;j reijublicae ^u s asusciDere /stca— '. ' 
inimicitias non de^itit. a multis tentatu's non modo 
nullum detrimentum existimationisfegit.Ased^quoa? 



I' 



"'^jfixit, virtutum laude crevit. -"^-^ '^ i 

to is remarkable^ not only for the versatility of his genius, 
but for the extent of his learning. He excelled in farm- 
ing^ law, generalship and eloquence, while his literary 
researches earned him the reputation of an industrious 
and learned antiquary. 

In omnibus rebu^ singulari fuit industria : nam et 
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^ricola eolltrs et peiitu s Juris consultus et maguusPr '' 
, '* 1* -iEpOTMor et probabilis orator at cupidissimus litte-'/ 
„ r''\ rarumfuit 'miariim^u^ium eUi penjor a^^;^,grat,, , 
^ JtrA tamentantum progresaum fecii^ non^ale teperiri J^ 
^/^, 'T ^x'ssit'i ieq yio de Graeeis )iec|iie de Italicis rebus, qiio3 ^ ^i  
■""  "^ ^i. fwerit incognitum. f^ adulescentia confecit ora- 
\' '■"■ Hone's. L.t'-^ 

VII 

In kis old age he look to tei-Uing hietory, beginning with the 
kings of Rome, and tracing the origin of the Italian 
towns. Passing over the intervening pei-iod, he then 
deals teith the fiist and second Funic tears, eonttntilng 
the narrative down to the year he/ore his death. 

(■■ ^ Senex historias seribere instituit.^ earum sunt 

liljri septem : primus continet tes jjeatas-regum 

 '''"' populi Bomani, secundus et tertius unde quaeque 

■'  <-  ■! civitas o rta sit J talica, ob ^uam r ern^S i n ea J D ripj g oa ^ ' 

/ • ■_ j ^ije^ur" appellasse . in quarto' autenLbellum Poeni- 

, c|im'rel primum, in qninto seSUndtjnj : atque haeo * 
 ■'■^^ q mnia papitulatim sunt dicta._ J(-eli£Lua^oque bella. 
/ pari modo peMecutus est usque ad-praeturam SeiTJii~ 
^ '• ^ Galbae, qui diripuit Lusitanos : atque horum b«l- 
"'lolorum duceaiton nominavit, sed sine noniinibhi 
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"-■ ' tpa notavifc. in eisdera exposuiti_ quae in Italia 

Hispaniisque aut fierent aut yiderenturjidiniranda: ^ 

in quibus multa indnatria eT'3iligentia conjparet, ■;, 

nulla doctrina. ^^'J, '~^ .■■a/:^ , 

• Huius de vita et moribus plura i^^eo libro jer- t.s 

^secuti sumus, quern separatim Tie eo fecimus i£^atul 

t,T. Pomponii Attiei. quaro studiosoa Catonis ad 
^•>' .,, , , , , ' \ 

illud volumen delegamus.  f- ' 




Coin op Lkpidus. Crowning the youno kino Ptolemy EpirnANEs. 



NOTES 



EPAMINONDAS 

1. line I. praeoipienda : the gerundive is liere used as 
an adjective, as praecipio is a transitive verb. When the 
verb is intransitive, its gerundive is impersonal. Thus : 
currendum est (impers.), *one must mn,' but, hctec praec^enda 
sunif ^ these things must be advised, or warned.' 

2. 3. ne . . . referant, * not to measure the character of 
others according to their own.' 

3. leviora. The comparative maior may mean not only 
* greater,' but * too great,' or * rather great.' Here leciora — 
^ somewhat trifling.' 

5. mnsicen: this word must be understood in a wider 
r«ense than our 'music/ as it includes all the arts of the 
Muses, such as poetry, music, dancing. Musicen is Qreek, 
with Greek accusative. 

nostrlB moTllinB, ' according to our code.' 
persona: from per, sono, to sound through; means (,z) 
a mask ; (a) a character or part, played by an actor; (3) 
the character which any one sustains in his life. 

mnsloen . . . abesse : construction of accusative with 
infinitive, after scimuSj a verb of knowing. 

6. saltare . . . ponl : another instance of accusative with 
infinitive, the accusative here being itself an infinitive 
mood, saltare. 

7. oum : here used in causal sense, * since.' 

8. ezprlmere imairlneitt, * to sketch the likeness.' 
10. qnod peTtineat : quod is here used indefinitely. 

ad earn deolarandam : gerundive attraction with ad, to 
express purpose. The gerundive agrees with earn in number 
and gender, earn being attracted into the case of dedarandam^ 
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II. 3. Bi qua alia, ^ whatever other details.' 

qua is the indefinite pronoun quiSj qiia, guidf used after 
nSf nunif or si. 

5. vlrtntilniB : dative governed by anteponuntury a verb 
compounded with a preposition. Such verbs take an accusa- 
tive of the direct object, while the indirect object is either 
dative, as here, or the preposition is repeated, governing its 
case, thus : Traiecit exercitum Bheno (^ he threw his army across 
the Bhine '), or Traiecit eocerdtum trmis Ehenum. 

III. It is impossible to avoid comparing Epaminondas 
with Bonaparte in certain respects. Both were poor, with 
their own careers to make, while both despised money with 
regard to the indulgences it can bring. The main object of 
both was proficiency in arms, and in this last the parallel is 
still more complete. Bonaparte broke loose from the hard 
and fast rules of the warfare of the preceding century, and 
dazzled the world by the rapidity of his conquests. Instead 
of a desultory campaign, in which an army would sit down 
before a fortress, invest it with careful regard to all the 
known rules of war, take it or fail, and then retire to winter- 
quarters, he would throw himself upon his enemies in 
overwhelming force at a given place and moment, and turn 
defeat into victory by a charge of the * old guard,' supported 
by converging artillery fire. So too Epaminondas at Leuctra. 
His forces were outnumbered by the Lacedaemonians, and 
had he obeyed the time-honoured tradition of meeting the 
enemy with a level front, line against line, their longer 
formation would have speedily overlapped and outflanked 
his troops. To meet this danger, he concentrated all his 
efforts upon forcing the enemy's line at a given point by the 
charge of a dense column of his best troops. This manoeuvre 
cut the opposing army in two, and the rout was complete. 
It is not easy for us to estimate rightly the moral course 
shown in thus breaking through the old traditions of 
tactics. 

I. quo: attracted to the case of paire. We should have 
expected quern diximus, 

I, a. ffenere honesto : ablative of quality, honestus = ^ dis- 
tinguished ' ; the substantive honor means * honour ' in our 
sense of ' distinction.' 

3. nt. This might be a consecutive clause, in which case 
we must understand eruditus sit, *so that no Theban was 
better trained.' It is more probable, however, that it is 
comparative, rfieaning 'as.* 
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4. oitharlxare : a Latinized Greek verb, to play on the 
cithara, or lute. 

5, 6. jninore . . . fitloria : ablative of quality. 

7. tiblls : tibia was literally a shin-bone, then a pipe or 
flute. 

8. philoBopliiae : objective genitive governed by prae^ 
cepiorem ; i. e. praeceptoreni is a noun with a verbal, transitive 
force, and can therefore govern an object. Thus praeceptor 
esse phUosophiae is equivalent to praedpere philosophiam, 

10. cni qnidem. . . . nt, ' to whom he was so devoted 
that . . / ut here has consecutive meaning, the clause 
being introduced by the demonstrative word sic. 

adulescens : in apposition to the subject of anteposmrit ; 
^ he, when a young man/ 

12. prins goes with quam. * Nor did he dispense with 
his services before that, or until/ 

14. ut: another consecutive clause, introduced by tanto. 
*■ So that it could easily be understood that in like manner 
he would outstrip them all/ 

16. ad noBtraxn coii8aetiidinem» ' judged according to our 
standard/ 

17. contemnenda : adjectival or personal gerundive, 
agreeing with ha£c, 

17, 18; mairnAe landi, predicative dative, the predicate, 
or asserting part, of the sentence being erant magnae laudi. 



IV. The Greeks worshipped the * human form divine,' 
and their course of training aimed as much at bodily as at 
mental perfection. The prize winners at the national 
festival of Olympia were content with a wreath as a prize, 
added to the kudos or glory which their success won for them- 
selves and their native city throughout the Hellenic world. 
But Epaminondas, like many thinking men, was beginning 
to see that athleticism might be carried too far, and become 
a curse instead of a blessing. A man whose whole time 
was taken up with special training for one feat could not be 
a serviceable soldier on campaign. 

1. ephebns : a Greek youth from eighteen to twenty years 
of age. ephehus is here the complement after the factitive veri) 
/actus est, 

palaestrae : the wrestling school, where Greek youths 
practised gymnastics. The word is also used to denote the 
exercise itself. 

2. non tain, 'he aimed, not so much at greatness of 
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Htrength, as agility/ i. e. he subordinated his gymnastics to 
usefulness as a private soldier. 
3, 4. illaxn . . . hano : hie, when compared with 016, means 

* this near me/ and so nearest in point of time, the latest 
mentioned, the latter. While iVe means that yonder, 
furthest away in time, and so the former. * He considered 
the former tended to the advantage of athletes, the latter to 
service in war.* 

6. ad enxn flnem quoad, 'as long ns he could keep his 
footing and grapple his opponent, and struggle on.' 

V. If we may believe Nepos, Epaminondas must have 
been an almost perfect character, and it is a pity that such 
virtues should not have had larger scope for their exercise. 
The Greek patriot never looked beyond the bounds of his 
own city or village, and only on such occasions as the 
Olympic games, or the Persian wars, did he recognize his 
kinship with other Greek cities. Epaminondas was devoted 
to Thebes, but he appears to have had somewhat broader 
views than his fellow citizens, and it is possible that he 
spared Sparta the extreme penalties of defeat, from an 
aversion to destroying a Greek city. 

2. acoesserant: literally 'had approached.' To this 
strength of body good qualities of mind also were added. 

prndens : contracted from providens, hence ' foreseeing,' 

* prudent.' 

3. ifravis: literally 'heavy/ here 'weighty in authority.* 
temporlbns . . . ntens, ' seizing his opportunities.' 

4. fortis maun, auimo maxiino. He had not only the 
courage of a fighting man, but the rarer quality of moral 
courage ; cf. XV. 

anlxao luaziino : ablative of quality. 
▼eritatis : genitive governed by diligens, ' so careful of 
the truth.' 

5. ut : consecutive clause introduced by adeo. ' So that he 
would not tell a lie even in jest.' 

idem : lit. ' the same/ used to avoid repetition of a name, 
when many details are told of one person ; may be construed 

* also.' 

6. patlens: present participle of patioTf used adjectivally; 
cf. (UUgcns. 

8. In prlmis, or imprimis : literally * among the first,' and 
so ' particularly,* ' especially.' 

commlssa celans, ' concealing things entrusted to him.' 
I a. dlsputaretnr : used impersonally ; intransitive verbs 
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having only the impersonal use in the passive. 'And so, 
when he had come into any company, in which a discussion 
was going on about state affairs, or a discourse on philosophy 
was being delivered.* 

15. ut : consecutive claase, introduced by adeo, 

VI. Utterly indifferent to money himself, Epaminondas 
was able to help those in need through his influence with 
wealthier friends, while he himself, as Nepos puts it, reaped 
only glory as his reward. There have been public men 
equally regardless of gain, such as the elder Pitt, when he 
haughtily refused to touch a penny of the emoluments of 
the Paymaster of the Forces, some 40,000 a year, and Robe- 
spierre, the 'jealous incorruptible * of the French Revolution, 
though any comparison with that sanguinary demagogue is 
somewhat hard on Epaminondas. 

I. camit focQltatibus, 'he did without the resources of 
his friends.' 
3. el cnm amids, 'between him and his friends.' 

5. nubilis is here a predicate, i.e. it forms part of the 
assertion in the sentence, and is not a mere epithet applied 
to Virgo. ' Whenever the daughter of a friend wa s of marriage- 
able age, but could not be bestowed in marriage owing to 
want of means.* 

6. posset : subjunctive, because the relative quae clause is 
here consecutive ; ' (so poor), that she could not . . .' 

7. habebat, 'he would call a meeting'; the impei'fect 
showing that it frequently happened. 

daret: subjunctive because it is an indirect question, 
introduced by the interrogative adjective quantum, ' How 
much each should give.' 

pro = ' in proportion to.' 
10, II. el ut ipsl numerarent, 'that they should count 
out the money to him themselves.* 

11-12. nt ille . . . sciret, 'in order that he might know.' 
Final or purpose clause. 

ad qneza ea res pervenlebat, ' to whom that sum was 
coming.' An adjectival relative clause, qualifying ille like 
an adjective. 

12. qnantnm cnlque deberet, 'how much he owed to 
each.' 

VII. This story reminds us of that sturdy Roman, Manius 
Curius, who was eating his dinner, a roasted turnip, off 
a wooden platter, when the Samnite ambassadors came in, 
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bringing a present of gold. He sent them away with the 
words, *It is better not to have gold, but rather to command 
those who haye it.' 

5. talentls originally meant a weight, then a certain 
value of gold or silver. The Attic talent was worth about 
£243. Ablative of Instrument. 

9. Inqnit, used when the oratio recta, or speaker's words 
are quoted, the most emphatic word coming first, such as 
nihil, 

opus, ' need,' only used in nominative and accusative; 
governs the ablative. 

I a. anri : partitive genitive after satis, 

13. pro, * in place of,* * instead of.* If the reading prae 
be adopted, it will mean * in comparison with.' 

14. patriae caritate, ' affection for my country'; patriae is 
objective genitive. 

15. tui similexn, ' like yourself/ i. e. corrupt. simUis may 
govern either genitive or dative. 

17. onxn: here used concessively. ^ Though you have not 
succeeded in bribing me.* 

VIII. 2. attnlerat. A relative clause when doubly de- 
pendent, i. e. dependent upon another subordinate clause, 
is put in the subjunctive. Here we have the indicative, 
because the words ^ which he had brought * are not part of 
Diomedon*s speech, but only an explanation of sua, 

a, 3. Istnd . . . foclam, * I will grant that request of 
yours, not for your sake, but my own.' 

3. tibi : dative of person from whom something is taken. 

4. id ad xne : literally, ^ that that money came to me, 
liaving been seized, which I had refused to accept when 
offered.' 

5. nolnlssem : subjunctive because it is in a relative clause, 
dependent on an accusative with infinitive. 

6. quo: equivalent to et eo. 'And when he had inquired 
of him whether he wished to be conducted.* 

vellet : subjunctive of indirect question. 

7. Atlienas: motion to a town is expressed without a 
preposition. 

1 1, effeoit, ^ he managed.' 

IX. I, 2. plnrima qnidem, ' we might bring foinvard 
many proofs, but a limit must be observed.* 

X. I. ut nemo, 'so that no Theban could rival him in 
eloquence.' 
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2. elo^nentia : ablative of respect. 

2f 3. concixinns . . . ornatus : note that the two adjectives 
are placed at the beginning and end of the sentence, while 
the prepositional phrases in bievHcUe and in oratione are in the 
middle. 

3. perpetua oratione means continuous speech, not ques- 
tion and answer. 

4. qnendaxKL means a certain person whom we can name ; 

* one Meneclides/ 

indidem = inde idem, 'from the same'; translate Mike- 
wise from Thebes.' 

5. in administraiida, 'liis opponent in the management of 
state affairs/ i. e. a political adversary. 

6. satis, 'well-trained in the art of speaking, for a 
Theban, of course'; the meaning is explained by the repu- 
tation of the people of Boeotia, of which Thebes was the 
chief city, for their slowness and stupidity. 

7. viriuxn quaxn in^euii: when two substantives are 
compared, if the first is in the genitive, dative, or ablative 
case, quam is placed between them, and the second put in 
the same case as the first, as here. If the first is nominative 
or accusative, quam may be omitted, and the second put in 
the ablative. 

8. in re mllltari florere, 'was gaining glory in the art 
of war.' 

10. ne illins. illius is in apposition with imperaioris •, 

* that his services as commander might not be wanted.' 

12. otii, * you are procuring them slavery in the name of 
peace.* 

13. paritor, ' peace is gained by war.* Epaminondas was 
no believer in peace at any price, or schemes for disarming. 

itaqne qni. This reminds us of the old maxim si vis 
pacem, para helium, 

14. debent : agreeing with the imderstood antecedent to 
qui, as its nominative case. 

qnare : ' and so, if you wish to be the leaders of Greece, 
you must make use of the .camp, not the wrestling school.' 

15. ntendnm: impersonal gerundive, governing casiris in 
the ablative. 

vobis : dative of the agent, after a geinindive ; literally, 

* use must be made of the camp by you.* 

XI. I. Idem ille, 'when Meneclides likewise brought it 
up against him that he had no children, and liad never 
married.' 
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quod here takes the subjunctive, because the clause is 
part of the reproach of Meneclides, and is therefore in 
Oratio Obliqua. The whole quod clause is the direct object of 
obiiceret, 

3. insolentiam comes in as a third charge, governed by 
obiiceret, 

6. in lata re, ' in the matter you mention I wish for no 
one's advice less than yours.' 

7. qnod auteiu : ' but as for thinking I am rivalling Aga- 
memnon, you are mistaken.' 

9. universa. Agamemnon headed a league of all the 
Greek states against Troy, to exact vengeance for the loss of 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, whom Paris, son of 
Piiam of Troy had carried off. 

annis : ablative of time within which. 

10. una urbe : Thebes. 

11. die nno : at Leuctra, in Boeotia, where Epaminondas 
defeated the Spartans. 

ILacedaenioniiB fagatis : translate coordinately with 
Hberavi ; ^ I routed the Lacedaemonians and freed Greece.' 



XII. I. Idem : cf. V. 1. 5. 

Aroadum. Arcadia was the central district of Pelopon- 
nesus. Its inhabitants were always known for their rustic 
simplicity. When Epaminondas had shown at the battle 
of Leuctra that Sparta was no longer invincible, most of her 
allies and subjects in Peloponnesus were eager to throw off 
her yoke, and the Arcadians determined to restore the Pan 
Arcadian League. It was to secure the alliance of this 
league that Epaminondas came before them. Moreover 
Athens was becoming alarmed at the spread of Theban 
influence, and began to fear that by the overthrow of her old 
enemy Sparta, the balance of power would be upset, and 
eventually she even sent a strong contingent to join the 
Spartans. 

4. omnes praestabat, in the sense of to excel, generally 
governs a dative. 

6. mnlta inTectns esset, ^had cast many reproaches 
against.' 

7. AxgivoB. Argos was the capital of Argolis in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

animum advertere. That the Arcadians ought to con- 
sider what kind of citizens each city had produced, that 
from them they might be able to judge of the rest. 
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9. qnlbns : here the relative introduces a final or purpose 
clause. 

10. Orestes killed his mother Clytemnestra, in punish- 
ment for her murder of his father Agamemnon. 

Alcmaeon killed his mother in obedience to the com- 
mand of his father, and like Orestes, was pursued and 
haunted by the Furies. 

11. Oedipus was king of Thebes. He was brought up in 
ignorance of his father and mother, and afterwards killed 
the former in fight, and married the latter. On discovering 
his sin, he put out his own eyes and wandered forth to 
Athens, where a temple was afterwards dedicated to him. 

12. procreasse. The relative qui is here drawn into the 
cum interfecisset clause, the accusative before the infinitive 
procreasse being Oedipum. 

13. cuxn de ceteris, ' when he had finished speaking 
about the other matters/ 

14. duo opprobria : the cases of Oedipus and Orestes. 

16. animadverterit, ' in that he did not observe.' qui is 
here equivalent to " a causal conjunction together with 
a demonstrative pronoun, it »= quod is. Just as in a final 
clause it = ut is, 

doxni: i. e. at Thebes. Epaminondas, with much sarcasm, 
wonders at the Athenian envoy raking up the examples of 
these men. While free from sin, they lived at Thebes, but 
after they became criminals, they were forced to seek refuge 
elsewhere, and found it among the Athenians, who were 
seemingly more tolerant of crime. Oedipus took refuge at 
Colonus, in Attica, a story which afterwards formed the 
ground-work of a tragic poem by Sophocles, an Athenian 
poet. Nepos endeavours to sliow that Epaminondas was 
as formidable in council sa in the field ; he is not content 
with standing on the defensive, but repels his enemy, and 
carries the war into his country ; in this instance he not 
only defends Thebes from the charge of being a breeder of 
criminals, but proves that it was Athens herself that gave an 
asylum to the rejected of Thebes. 

17. admisso : the verb means < to grant admittance to one's 
self,' hence *to become guilty of,* *to commit.' 

patria ; ablative of separation. 

XIII. The Spartans do not appear to have played a noble 
part In Greek history. They were splendid soldiers, and 
their whole life-training was directed to this one object, but 
they had no sympathies beyond the limited number of their 
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own citizens, their demeanour to tlieir inferiors was haughty, 
and their rule tyrannical. In the Persian war, when all 
Greece was in danger, their conduct was most suspicious, 
and they were probably more eager to see the ruin of Athens 
than the success of the common cause. Forbidden by their 
laws to trade, they could not enrich themselyes in this 
manner, and it was probably the result of this that they 
were always known as the most corrupt of the Greeks : 
a Spartan could rarely resist a bribe. It was the reaction 
against this tyranny that made the Peloponnesian States 
so ready to support Thebes, just as the growing severity of 
Theban supremacy after the death of Epaminondas made 
them equally desirous of asserting their freedom. The 
meeting of envoys before the battle of Leuctra, when 
Epaminondas accused the Spartans of tyranny, reminds us 
of the assembly of Peloponnesian States in 509, when 
Oleomenes, king of Sparta, tried to induce an army of allies 
to advance on Athens, and restore the tyranny of Hippias. 
The Corinthian deputy, however, upbraided the Spartans 
for their design, and reminded the meeting of what Corinth 
had herself suffered at the hands of the tyrant, and Cleomenes 
in consequence found it impossible to induce the allies to go 
any farther. 

1. ' But especially did his eloquence shine forth at Sparta^ 
when ambassador before the battle of Leuctra/ 

Spartae is here locative case. 

lefifati stands in apposition to eiits ; ^ the eloquence of 
him, (when) ambassador/ 

2. quo = et eo, ' and when envoys had assembled thither.' 

5. ooarsrno, used with the person, means to convict ; with 
the thing, as here, to prove true. 

nt : observe the constant use by Nepos of consecutive 
clauses. 

oires usually means wealth in the plural, here it » 
'power.' *So that he shook their power no less by that 
speech than by the battle of Leuctra itself,' because by his 
arguments he induced many of Sparta's allies to fall 
away. 

6. 7. tnxn enion, ' for he then achieved the result, which 
became clear afterwards, that the Spartans were robbed of 
the help of their allies.' The lU clause is substantival, 
standing in the relation of object to per/ecitf in the accusative 
case. 

7. quod post appamit, an adjectival clause, qualifying 
the substantive lU clause. The structure of the sentence 
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therefore is this : per/ecity * he achieved ' (predicate), quod post 
apparuit = what was afterwards apparent (adjective qualify- 
ing object), ut privarcntur = that the Spartans should te 
deprived of their allies (object). 
anzUio : ablative of separation. 

XIV. Democracies have not been alone in ungrateful 
treatment of their best friends. The elder Pitt was 
ungraciously dismissed from office in 1757, in spite of his 
talents and honesty, through the personal dislike of the 
kingi but was almost immediately recalled, as all classes 
knew that only so strong a man as he could steer tho 
country through tho crisis then threatening. The result 
was the brilliant four j'ears (1757-1761) which gave us 
Canada and America, followed by an equally ungracious 
dismissal by George III, jealous of Pitt's commanding 
genius. So with Walpole. George II hated him, and 
rudely deposed him from office in 1727, to make way for 
the incompetent Wilmington. But when the latter was 
driven to ask the aid of his fallen rival in drawing up tho 
king's speech to Parliament, it was felt that the situation 
was too absurd, and Walpole was reinstated in power, nor 
did he sei've his king and country the less zealously for the 
temporary slight put upon him. One more example. 
Bonaparte had bitterly and perhaps unjustly blamed 
Marshal Victor for some mishap in one of hia campaigns, 
saying that he was not fit to command an army. The 
marshal calmly replied, that though no longer general, ho 
should yet take his part in the campaign, as he would 
shoulder a bayonet in the rank of the Guard. 

I. 7ui8M : supply eum, i. e. Epaminondas. 
iniurlas : here in the active sense of wrong-doing. 

a. dnoaret : quod takes the subjunctive, being dependent 
en the accusative and infinitive sentence, /utj^se/ei-en^em. 

5. ouins errore, *by whoso blundering the army had 
been brought into such a position (eo) that all were fearing 
for their safety.' 

7-8. quod . . . obBldebantnr. The indicative is used here, 
because the sentence, though grammatically dependent on 
the preceding subjunctive, is really put in as a parenthesis 
by the author, to give information to the reader. 

8. desiderare means to desire something that is wanting, 
so, *to long for/ *to miss.* 

cospta est : coepi has also a perfect of passive form. 

9. privatns, as a participle or adjective, means deprived 

::ci'os F 
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of office, then as a substantive, it simply means a citizen* 
not employed by goTemment. Epaminondns nobly thought 
of his city's interests rather than of gratifying his own pride. 

10. a q[ao, ^ and when they asked aid of him, he showed 
DO recollection of the insult.' 

11. eontiuiieliae : cbjectiTe genitive after m«monVY»i. 

et g aiar c i tmm : literally, *■ led back the army, freed from 
blockade, in safety home.* In English we should make 
Uberaium co-ordinate with ndwciij 'he freed the army .from 
blockade and led it hack home.' Latin abounds in sub- 
ordinate clauses with one principal Terh, where an English 
writer would use several co-ordinate ]NrIncipal Terba. 
la. dos&njB : accusative of motion tow 



XY. It has often been said that it requires an able man 
£o obey all the rules of a game, but a positive genius to 
know when to break them, and this is true not only of 
Epaminondasy but for all time. Ho pos& eased that rare 
courage which has enabled great men to break through 
traditional obedience to rule, and take tho responsibility of 
failure upon themselves. Nelson, when he put his blind 
eye to the telescope and so failed to see Hyde Parker's 
signal to retire at Copenhagen, had an uneasy feeling that 
a court-martial might hang him. Yet but for this firmness, 
the Danish ships would have fallen into line with Bona- 
parte's fleet against us. Again, the battle of Cape St. Vincent 
would never have been won but for Nelson's refusal to obey 
the admiral's signal to retreat, and his boarding two 
Spanish three-deckers in defiance of orders, and thus 
gaining the victory, must have caused mixed feelings iu 
Sir John Jervis, when the Admiralty mtide him a peer for 
a success due to the disobeying of his own orders. On tho 
eve of the battle of Plassey, which gave us the command of 
Bengal, Clive shrank from the burden of responsibility of 
fighting such cdds, and called a council of war. His officers 
advised retreat. Thereupon Ciive*s strong will reasserted 
itself; setting aside the decision, he determined on action, 
and a few hours saw Surajah I>owlah's host scattered to 
the four winds. Clive afterwards said, he only once in his 
life called a council of war, and had he obeyed that council, 
England would never have been mistress of BengaL 

I. SDmatx9i agreeing with fuisse pat ientem . . . cirium in the 
laat chapter. 

VaiapoBinasnsi : put without a preposition as if it were 
^and or town. 
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4. crimlnilms : * owing lo the accusations of their oppo- 
nents ' ; ablative of cause. 

5. invidiam, ' had come into disfavour.' 

6. eis : dative of the person from 'whom something is 
taken. 

7. praetores. Nepos, of course, does not mean tho 
Koman title in its technical meaning, but simply ' generals/ 

8. idemque, 'and persuaded his colleagues to do the 
same.' 

13. si qnis, * whoever should keep his command longer 
than it had been fixed beforehand by law.' 

14. onm : here used causally. * Since he perceived that this 
law had been passed to preserve the state, he "would not 
apply it to'the ruin of the State' 

16, 17. quattuor menflilmfl: ablative of measure of dif- 
ference. 

17, 18. ffessit imperium, * held office.' 

XVI. The proud bearing of Epaminondas on this occasion 
reminds us of the conduct of Scipio Africanus, the conqueror 
of Hannibal. His brother Lucius had been accused of em- 
bezzlement, and Scipio, coming befora tho judges, would 
not stoop to plead for him, but calmly tore up the account 
books in the presence of tho people, and said. ' This day 
fourteen years ago, I defeated Hannibal at Zamn, let us go 
to the Capitol and thank the gods for saving Rome.' There- 
upon he left the court, and the people following him, the 
accusers were left to themselves, and the charges against 
Lucius fell to the ground. 

I. reditnm est : impersonal passive of redeo. 

1, 2. hoc crimine, 'on this charge," of holding office be- 
yond the allotted time. 

2. quibiLS iUe, 'but he allowed them to transfer the 
whole case to himself, and to declare that it was through 
his agency that they disobeyed the law.' Notice the position 
of .sua, coming first word in the sentence, it is emphatic, 
and I'eallythe predicate. The u^ clause is substantival, being 
the accusative before the infinitive /ac/um es$«, 'that their 
disobedience to the law had happened through his agency.' 

6. xesponsunun : respondeo in this connexion means to 
meet a charge, to appear before a tribunal. 

6, 7. qnod . . . haberet : subjunctive, because it forms part 
of what the people thought and said. 

8. orixnini dabant, 'brought as an accusation.' 
orimini is here dative of purpose. 

F 2 
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9. neque recuBavit, ^ind did not refuse to undergo the 
penalty of the law.* 

XVII. I. Bed nnnm, * One request, liowever, he made of 
Ihem.' 

4. 83. As a man is not supposed to be the writer of his 
own epitaph, eum should bo used here. Wo may supposo, 
however, that as Epaminondas is dictating his epitaph to 
the judges, he naturally uses the reflexive pronoun, which 
refers to the principal subject, i. e. himself. 

86 is in apposition to imperatorem. 

5. ausus fait a8pioere. The Spartans, from their life of 
drill, had gained the reputation throughout Greece of being 
invincible when in battle array. Small detachments of 
them had occasionally been beaten, but it was reserved for 
the tactics of Epaminondas at Leuctra to show the world 
that a Spartan army might be destroyed. 

7. ▼indicare in libertatexn, ' to set free.' 

8. eoqne res, *and brought the relations of both states to 
such a position.' 

9. ^acedaemonii. We should here insert some word to 
show the contrast between this clause and the preceding. 
* That Thebans attacked Sparta, while the Lacedaemonians 
were satisfied, if . . .* 

II. Me8seuehad been conquered by Sparta about 645 b.c, 
and the inhabitants treated with great harshness. They 
always maintained their national spirit, and nearly thrco 
hundred years later were raised to a position of independence 
by Epaminondas, as an effective method of holding the 
Spartan power in check. His other scheme was to organise 
the Arcadians. 

14. indicio capitis : literally, ^ a trial of his head,' i. o. 
involving a man's life, a trial en a capital charge. 

XVIII. The Battle of Man'inea. The year 362 b. c. wit- 
nessed the last and fourth invasion of Peloponnesus by Epa- 
minondas. Reinforced by a strong contingent of Arcadian 
and Messenian allies, ho advanced southward, and tried to 
take Sparta by surprise. Failing in this, he made an attempt 
on Mantinea, only to bo foiled by some Athenian cavalry. 
Meanwhile the Spartans had been largely reinforced, and 
offered the Thebans battle at Mantinea. As at Leuctra, 
Epaminondas relied on an attack of his best Theban troops 
formed in a dense column on the left of his army, and once 
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more his generalship was successful. The Theban column 
by sheer weight bora down the Spartans, broke the enemy's 
line, and decided the day. But Epaminondas was dead, 
and it was probably to this alone that the beaten army owed 
its escape. As Mirabeau. dying in the earlier days of the 
French Revolution, said, ' I carry with me the mourning of 
the French monarchy/ so might Epaminondas have truly 
said of his countrymen of Thebes. Pelopidas had already 
died, and Thebes never produced a citizen worthy to can*y 
on the work of theso great men. 

3, 4. quod in nnins pemioie eins. The Lacedaemoniaiis 
as noted above, were not a noble enemy. For instances of 
aiming at the life of a commander we cannot but be re- 
minded of the battle of Ramoth Gilead between the Syrians 
and allied men of Israel and Judah, when the Syrians were 
ordered to fight neither with small nor great, but only with 
the King of Israel. For later times, cf. Napoleon, who seeing 
his former rival, Moreau, at the battle of Dresden, ordered 
some cannon to be turned in his direction, and it is said 
aimed tho fatal shot himself. Compare too the battle of 
Trafalgar, where six or seven of tho French ships at once 
began firing single guns at the Victory (with Nelson on 
board) to eee whether they were within range. 

5. neque prlus, ' nor did they withdraw, until they saw 
Epaminondas himself fall fighting bravely.' 

9, 10. priiui . . . qxuun . . . profliffarunt, ' until they routed 
those who were keeping up resistance.* This is not quite 
historical ; as a matter of fact, great confusion followed upon 
the death of the leader, and the victory was in consequence 
not nearly so decisive as it might have been. 

1 1, niortifemm from its position is emphatic, and predica- 
tive ; * when he perceived that the wound he had received 
was mortal.* 

I a, 13. si . . . eztraadsset, ' if he should draw out.' 
ferxiun quod ez hastUl, * the iron point,' which part of 
the spear had stuck in his body. 

13, 14. anixaam . . . emissnnun: supply 5e; Hhat he would 
at once give forth his breath,' i. e. breathe his last. 

i^. usque co . . . quoad : literally, * right up to that point 
until,' i. e. ^ he kept it just so long, until . . .' 

14,15. xenuxLtlatnm est. When the verb of saying or think- 
ing is impersonal, as here, the accusative with infinitive clause 
is the subject to it, thus Boeotos vicisse is really nominative to 
renunlialum est. When the verb of saying is personal, then 
the accusative with infinitive clause is its object. Compare 
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the story of General Wolfe on the heights of Abrahami when 
news was brought to him that the French were running. 
Also Nelson, anxiously inquiring how many of the enemy 
had struck their colours, adding that ho should be satisfied 
with twenty. 



XIX. I. dnzit : used of a man marrying a woman, nuho 
with the dative denotes the woman marrying, or * veiling 
herself for* the man. 
in quo = et in eo. 

a. qnod . . . rellnqueret, ^ for not leaving.' If Nepod 
were giving his reader the reason of the attack of Pelopidas, 
we should have relinquebat The subjunctive is used because 
the clause occura in the words used by Pelopidas. * I blamo 
you for leaving no children.* 

3. qui . . . habebat. This clause is merely an adjective 
qualifying Pelopidas, inserted by Nepos to show us tho 
folly of Pelopidas introducing tho subject. It is therefore 
indicative. 

4. oonsulere with the dative, as here, means to consult 
for the good of. With the accusative, consulo te means * 1 con- 
sult you, ask your advice.* 

diceret goes back to tho cum reprchenderetur construction, 
after the quod and qui clauses. 

vide . . . ne, ' mind you do not consult your country's 
interest even worse.* 

5. qui . . . sis, * in that you are going to leave such a son 
behind you,* 

7. quae, ' which must necessarily not only survive me, but 
must even be immortal * ; supply ut after tiecesse est. 



XX. I. Quo tempore, ^ when, under the lead of Pelopidas.' 
a. aroe: the Cadmea, the citidel of Thebes. The Spartans 
had installed themselves in the citadel of Thebes as a result 
of those miserable civil feuds which eventually brought 
about the ruin of Greece. The leader of one of the Theban 
parties, Leontiades, treacherously let in the Spartan garri- 
son, and by their aid drove out his rivals, b. c. 38a. 

4. males : those citizens who, with Leontiades, had con- 
nived at the seizure of the Cadmea. 

5. suornm.. Epaminondas was in advance of his time. 
Every Greek city was torn by faction strife, in which tho 
successful party governed the city, while their opponents 
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had to stay in exile till a favourable opportunity arose for 
their return. All Thebans were his fellow-citizens in the 
eyes of Epaminondas. 

6, 7. olTilem ▼iotoriam fdnestaiu, ^ he regarded every 
triumph over fellow-citizens as disastrous.' Compare Falk- 
land in the first campaign of the civil war between Charles I 
and his Parliament 

7. idem I V. note to 1. 5, par. V. 



XXI. One man does not make a great state, and the 
greatness of Thebes died with Epaminondas. 

a. adinnxero : future, because tho si clause is dependent 
upon the future crit dictum, and therefore itself refers to 
future time. 

it InflciftB — 'which no ono denies.' 
ixifioias is accusative after t're, nearly always in negative 
sentences, as here. 

3. luite Bpaminondam natum, ^ before the birth of Epami- 
nondas.' 

4. alieno . . . imperio : tho rule of other states, such as 
Sparta. 

5. rel pubUoas : dative after jyrae/uerit. The compounds of 
sunif except jTossum^ take a dative. 

7. plurlB : genitive of value ; * of greater worth than a whole 
state.' 



HANNIBAL 

L Nothing strikes us more in the history of the Punic 
Wars than the braveiy of the Roman nation. The early 
history of Rome is taken up with the struggles of the 
Plebeians against the Patricians for political rights, and with 
the city's wars for existence against neighbouring tribes. 
Then follow the Samnite wars and tho defeat of Pyrrhu?, 
which made her mistress of Italy. Now comes the life and 
death struggle with Carthage, which leaves Romo supremo 
in the Mediterranean, and the greatness of Hannibal can 
best be proved by -tho fact that for seventeen years ho 
maintained himself in Italy, defeating every army and 
every leader sent ugainst him. 

Lino I. Si yernm est: si with tho indicaliro hero shows 
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that the supposition is a true one. ' If it be true ' (which 
we know it is). 

ut : the ut clause is here substantival, being subject to 
est verum. The usual construction would be the accusative 
and infinitive. 

2-4. -vlrtute . . . pradentia : ablatives of respect. 

3. infltiandnni : impersonal gerundive. Observe that 
deponent verbs have a gerundive with passive meaning. 

Kaxmibalem . . . praestitlBse : accusative with infinitive 
standing as subject to infitiandum. The accusative with 
infinitive is subject when the principal verb is impersonal, 
as here. 

tanto : correlated to qua^vto = ^ by so much/ * by how 
much/ i.e. 'as much as.' 

praestitisse : see note. 

4. pradentia: contracted from 2?roi;if?cn//a, literally = * fore- 
sight.' 

5. * As often as he encountered the Bomnn people in Italy, 
he always came off the best.' Cf. Ticinus, Trobia, Trasimene, 
Cannne. 

7. quod nisi: quod si = 'but if, therefore quod nisi = but if 
not.' Nepos has just mentioned that Hannibal was invincible, 
therefore the 'but' is out of place in the clause Romanos 
supcrare potuisse. Translate, 'And if he had not been 
weakened.' 

8. invidia. Note the senseless folly of the Carthaginians, 
who replied to Hannibal's reque&t for reinforcements after 
his great victories, that if he could win such great battles, 
he ought not to want more men, heedless of the fact that 
the very winning of great battles necessarily meant great 
losses of his own men. 

vldetur: personal construction, literally, 'he seems to 
have been able to overcome,' i. e. it appears that he could 
have overcome Rome. 

9. multonun : subjective genitive, the abuse of many ; i.e. 
the abuse which many poured upon him. 

dBvicit, ' overcame the valour of a single man,' i. e. the 
jealousy which his countrymen showed to Hannibal ruined 
his efforts against Rome. 

II. I, a. paternmn, ' hatred inherited from his father.' 
2. ut : consecutive clause, following sic. ' So that he laid 
down his life before he gave it up.' depono is used with both 
animam and odium in a slightly different sense. This is 
called zeugma. 
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3-5. qnl . . . destitarit : causal use of the relative ; ^ in that 
he never ceased.' 

4. allenanuu : cf. Antiochus, Prusias. 

5. 6. ut omittam, ^ to pass by,' ' to say nothing of.' 

6. Phllippus. Philip V, king of Macedon. 

a1>8en8. On hearing of the defeat of the Romans at 
Cannae, Philip sent an envoy to conclude an alliance with 
Hannibal, but he was geized by the Romans on his return 
journey, and it was not until a year later that Philip made 
a definite treaty with the Carthaginian. Even then he did 
nothing further for two years?, when he subdued part of 
lUyria. 

reddidit : factitive verb, that is, a verb of making, with 
hostem as its complement. 

8. Antioclms was the most powerful monarch of the East. 
He had added large portions of Asia Minor to his dominions, 
and had carried on a successful campaign in Egypt. It wc.s 
this which brought him into collision. with Rome. Tho 
young king of Egypt had been placed under the protection 
of the Romans by his guardians, but while the war with 
Philip of Macedon was going on, the Republic did not care 
to make an enemy of Antiochus. As soon however as 
Philip was subdued, the Romans, no longer fearing 
hostilities, required Antiochus to surrender all his conquests 
to the young Ptolemy, together with some territory to Philip. 
The king refused, and it was soon after this that Hannibal 
arrived at his court. 

8. 9. iMllandi : objective genitive after cupicUtate, 

9. ut : consecutive clause introduced by ianta. 

usque a rubro maxi, *all the way from the Red Sea.' 
But Antiochus was at this time in Asia Minor. Nepos 
is frequently not careful to sift the accuracy of his infor- 
mation. 

inferre : used with heUum to mean carrying the war 
into an enemy's country, i. o. ' acting on the offensive.* 

10. quein : translate a? if et eum, 

11. eius : i. e. *Antiochi.* 

10, II. qui . . . ezplorarent darentque : final use of the 
relative, which is hero equivalent to ut illi. 

12. consilils olandestinis, ^by intrigues'; ablative of 
instrument. 

IS, 13. ut . . . adduoerent: following cyperam darent. operam 
dare also takes a dative ; cf. operam dat versibus scribendis, 

14. neque . . . fecissent: the construction hero returns to 
the cum clause (^temporal). 
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id ; i. o. iho bringing of Hannibal into suspicion. 

15, 16. aequo . . . vidisset, 'and had noticed that ho wa3 
being kept away from the secret councils/ 

16. mmgx€gtaii imperfect infinitive, as shewn by tho 
liistoric tense vidissei. 

tempore date: either ablative absolute, or ablative of 
time when. 

III. I. Hamiloar, surnamed Barcn, a word akin to iho 
Hebrew Barak, meaning lightning. We first hear of him 
as commanding the Carthaginians in Sicily, b. c. 247. Tho 
Romans were then in possession of nearly all Sicily, but 
Hamiicar landed on the North coast, and established him- 
self on Mount Hereto for three years. In b. c. 344, he took 
up another i)osition on Mount Eryx, which he held for two 
years more. His efforts, however, were rendered useless by 
the defeat of the Carthaginians in a naval fight off tho 
Aegatian islands. Sicily was ceded to Rome, and Hamiicar 
returned to Africa, a deadly enemy of the Republic Ho 
was next employed in putting down a dangerous revolt of 
the mercenary troops. It was probably Hamiicar who first 
conceived the idea that Carthage should look to Spain to 
compensate for her losses in Sicily, and the government 
gave him a free hand in Spanish affairs during tho rest of 
his life. His hatred of Rome was mainly owing to tho 
action of the Republic in forcing Carthage to cede Sardinia 
to her, when the mercenary war was at its height, 
puemlo : diminutive of ;juer. 

2. ampUus : note the omission of quam. Generally after 
a comparative, the second word compared is put in tho 
ablative without quam, or. Quam is used, and the second 
word put in the same case as the first. 

5. vellemne : subjunctive of indirect question. 

5, 6. in oastxa, ' to the camp/ i. o. to the wars. 

7. ne . . . dnoere, ' not to hesitate to take me with him/ 

8. inqnit : used when the speaker's words or Oratio Recta 
are used. 

9. dederie: future perfect, because the 9t clause, depending 
on the future /actam, refers to future time. 

10. oetexia remotte, ' having caused the others to with- 
draw.' 

10, II. eamqne . . . tenentem . . . iussit, *■ ordered me to 
swear, while holding it,' i. e. the altar. 

11. nnmqnam: placed first for emphasis; ^ that novor 
would I be friends with Rome/ 
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12. iusiuraadnm : declined in both parts, i. e. iuris- 
iurandu 

13. luiqne ad, ' right up to this day.* 

13, 14. ut . . . ddbeat : consecutive clause, the quin clause 
being the real subject to debeat. 

14? 15* qnin . . . aim, ftitnrus, ' but that I shall be of the 
same mind.' 

eadem meiite : ablative of quality. 

15. quid : indefinite pronoun, used after (i Vst, as here, * if 
any ' ; (2) n« quia, * lest any,' * in order that no one ' ; (3) num 
quis? num quisfecitj * has any one done it ? * 

16. 17. cogltablB . . . oelarls: cf. 1. gfaciam si dederis. celo 
takes two accusatives, one of the person, the other of tho 
tiling, ceh ie hanc rem, * I conceal this circumstance from you.* 

17. celaris = celaveris. 

IV. Hasdrubal, Hamilcar*s Eon-in-law, held the chief 
command in Spain for nearly nine years. He was dis- 
tinguished not so much by his military talents as by his 
diplomacy. It was this which gained him friends at 
Carthage, and thus the command in Spain, and he exerted 
all his tact in conciliating the Spanish tribes. His power 
seems to have been almost independent of the government 
in Africa, and the treaty with Rome which fixed the 
Iberus as the boundary between the two nations was made, 
not with Carthage, but with Hasdrubal alone. During 
these years, the young Hannibal was employed, with 
unvarying success, in expeditions against more distant 
tribes. After the murder of Hasdrubal, Hannibal, who had 
already shown himself a born leader of men, was greeted by 
the army as its new commander, and the government of 
Carthage discreetly sanctioned an appointment which they 
could not prevent. Hannibal was now ready for carrying 
out the real work of his life, the invasion of Italy. His 
army was prepared, he was his own master, and only a pre- 
text for war was wanting. This pretext soon came. The 
people of Saguntum had attacked a tribe under Hannibal's 
protection : this tribe appealed to him, and he at once 
attacked Saguntum. The latter appealed to Rome, and an 
embassy to Hannibal being referred by him to Carthage, and 
meeting with no success there, the Second Punic War began. 

1. qua : relative attracted to the case of its antecedent 
aeiate ; cf. Epam. iii. 1. i patre, quo diximvs. 

2. obitnm : 229 b. c. He met his death fighting bravely 
against a tribe between the Tagus and Guadiana. 
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3. snffecto, *• having been appointed in his place/ 
equitatni : compounds of sum, except possum, take a 

dative. 

4. interfecto: b. c. 221. He was murdered by a slavo, 
whose master he had put to death. 

5. ad enm: defero is also used with the dative of the 
indirect object. 

id . . . delatnm, ' that news, when reported to Carthage.* 
Cartliaglneni : accusative of motion to a town. 

7. aanls : another reading gives minus for minor, I have 
followed the text of Nipperdey. 

proximo triennio : ablative of time with which. 

8. Sag'antum, a city of Greek origin, south of the Ibcrus, 
and therefore not included under the protection of the 
treaty between Hasdrabal and the Romans. It had, how- 
ever, concluded a treaty (foedus) with the latter. The 
Saguntines offered a desperate resistance, and the place was 
only taken after a siege of eight months. The Spaniards 
have always been rather noted Ibr their bravery in defending 
besieged towns than in battles in the field ; cf. the siege of 
Saragossa in the Peninsular war, when the French were 
compelled to reduce the city to ruins. 

9. foaderatam : tlio Romans were frequently involved in war 
in this manner, assisting some dependent state when attacked. 

tres exercltus. Ue seems to have left a considerable 
force of African troops with his brother Hasdrubal in Spain, 
while a body of Spanish troops were sent over to Carthage 
to protect it and keep the African provinces in order. The 
weakness of Carthago lay in the fact of her relying for 
defence upon mercenary troops. Her policy towards her 
subjects was harsh, they were not conciliated with political 
rights liko the Italian allies of Rome, and whereas the 
Italians stood stoutly by the Republic, and filled the ranks 
of the Roman armies against Hannibal, the difficulties of 
Cai*thage were merely so many opportunities for the oppi*essed 
Africans to rebel, while tho danger of a mutiny of mercen- 
aries was ever present. For seventeen years Rome faced 
Hannibal in Italy, while the presence of a Roman army in 
Africa was enough to bring Carthage to her knees. 

II. Kasdmbald fratre. It was this Hasdrubal who en- 
deavoured to reinforce his brother in Italy by a second in- 
vasion from the North, but he was intercepted by the consuls 
Nero and Livius, and killed at the battle of the Metaurus. 

V. Hannibal's army, when he crossed the Iberus, amounted 
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to 90,000 foot end 12,000 horso ; but ho had to Icavo 11. cod 
south of the Pyrenees to keep the newly conquered province 
in order. A large number of Spaniards deserted him when 
he passed the frontier, and with a diminish.ed but thoroughly 
reliable army, he marched through Gaul to the Rhone with- 
out much resistance. Crossing the river, in spite" of oppo- 
sition, with very little loss, ho managed to gain the alliance 
of a chief of the AUobroges, which proved of great ;servico to 
him ; but it was the beginning of October befcra he reached 
the Alps. Here his real difificulties began, for in addition to 
the natural difficulties of the pass, probably the little St. 
Bernard, ho was attacked by the mountain tribes, and it 
was with an army diminished to 26,000 men that ho at 
length i-eachcd the friendly country of the Insubrians. 

1. Saltam here » a pass. 

2. omnilms : this cannot be true ; many of the Gauls weio 
friendly to him, and his emissaries had been at work con- 
ciliating them, as it was in every way hio interest to resel'^'e 
his strength for the struggle with Rome. 

5. Ksronlem Graiuxu. Hercules had been ordered by 
Eurystheus to fetch some red oxen belonging to a monster 
called Goryon, who lived on an island in the west. Sailing 
to tho spot in a boat given him by the sun, he killed Geryon, 
seized the oxen, and returned with them over the Pyrenees 
and Alps. Tho words Graium Herculem are an attempt to 
account for the word Qraium as * Greek,' but it was more 
probably a word of local meaning. 

6. quo fiEboto, *in consequence of which'; ablative of cause. 

6. 7. appellatnr: factitive verb, with G^raius for its comple- 
ment. 

7. transitu : ablative of separation. 

8. patefecit, * opened up the country.' 

munllt, *ho mado roads.* The verb munire was probably 
used in connexion with roads owing to their being adapted 
for militaiy purposes. Tho conquest of a district by Rome 
was invariably followed by the making of military roads for 
the passage of legions and war material, ea is emphatic ; ^ so 
that an elephant with harness ^ornatus) could march along 
that veiy path, where before a single man could hardly 
creep.* 

VI. When Hannibal reached the Rhone, Scipio was near 
Massilia, being too late to prevent the enemy crossing the 
river. This Scipio was the father of the victor of Zama. 
His own army being sent into Spain, he hastened back to 
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Italy, took commaDd of the Roman force in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and encountered Hannibal near the Ticiuns. The Ronmns 
were beaten and Scipio wounded. After this, Hannibal 
crosses the Padus, and again offers battle ; but Scipio with- 
drew to the Trebia, where he was joined by the other consul 
Sempronius Longus. The Boman army now vastly outnum- 
bered that of Hannibal, but its ruin was complete. Hanni- 
bal's generalship was everywhere superior to that of his 
opponents, and the Roman cavalry was no match lor the 
Numidian. From this time Hannibal always tries to bring 
on a battle, and it was not till Cannae that the Romans 
learned wisdom. He now marches down through the 
Ligurian tribes into Etruria, and entices Fiaminius into 
battle on most unfavourable ground near lake Trasimenc, 
the Roman army being annihilated. 

3. CUurttatnm. This refers to the engagement near the 
Ticinus. The place was treacherously given up with all its 
military stores to Hannibal. 

4. idam: cp. £pam. v. 5, xi. i, xii. i. 

5. TxeUam. The relations between Scipio and Sem- 
pronius Longus before the battle remind us of Yarro and 
FauUus at Cannae. Scipio tried to restrain his colleague 
from fighting, but Sempronius was bent on a battle, and 
Scipio was unable to move owing to his wound. Hannibal 
skilfully drew the Romans into fighting on ground of his 
own choosing. Placing an ambuscade under Hago in somo 
wooded ground, he tent some light horsemen across the 
river to challenge the enemy. Sempronius full into the trap, 
sent cavalry to attack the Numidians, and his main army 
to support the cavalry. The Numidians retroated across 
the river again, and when the Romans in pursuit reached 
the opposite bank, numb with cold, they found themselves 
in face of Hannibal's whole army. As Livy says of Cannae, 
it was not so much that men surrounded were fighting 
against those who surrounded them, as that exhausted 
troops were struggling with a fresh and unwearied enemy. 
The Romans were utterly defeated, only n remnant of their 
army making its way through to Placcntia. 

8. gxuvi morbo : ophthalmia. 

9. nt : congecutive clause, introduced by adeo. 

aeque bene : Livy merely says that he lost the sight of 
one eye. 

10. oum : concessive ; * though he was being carried.' 
11-12. Flaminiam . . . Trasumenum. Fiaminius, the ple- 
beian consul, a brave man but a reckless general. He had 
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gained great popularity by an Agrarian law, to divitlc 
certain lands among poor Roman citizens. Hannibal passed 
near the Roman army, plundering as lie went, and when 
Flaminius caught at the bait and hufried in pursuit, drew 
him into a trap by lake Trasimene, whei'e Flaminius with 
15,000 men was killed. The Roman vanguard of 6,000 men 
surrendered and Hannibal now showed liis intention of 
drawing Rome's Italian allies to his side; he let all Italian 
prisoners go free, but threw the Romans into chains. 

la, 13. oirenmTentam oceidit : translate by two coordi- 
nate verbs ; 'surrounded and killed.' 

13. neqne mnlto post, ' and not long after.' 
Oenteni^B had been sent to the assistance of Flaminius 
with 4,000 horse, all of whom wero either killed or made 
prisoners. 

16. Cain8 Terentius Varro. This man had won Iho con- 
fidence of the people by his eloquence, but he was not fit to 
command an army* in the field, and Aemilius Paulus, on 
being elected, had been warned by Fabius that he would 
have to oppose not only Hannibal, but also Varro. 

Kepos crams the most important battles of the second 
Punic War, Trebia, Trasimene, and Cannae, into the spaco 
of a few lines, making it appear that this is not a histoiy, 
but merely an abridgment of ono. Cannae is not even men- 
tioned by name, and in a battle which cost the lives of 
more than 40,000 Romans, we are merely told that Paulus 
and several of consular rank were killed. 

Tlie disaster of Cannae, 216 b.c , was ever remembered by 
the Romans as the greatest in their history, and it taught 
them never again to face Hannibal in the open field. The 
Roman army amounted to no less than 86,000 men, but this 
advantage of numbers was largely neutralized in a battle on 
level ground, owing to Hannibal's superiority in cavalry, 
and by the fatal arrangement that the consuls should take 
supremo command on alternate days. Varro used his day*s 
command to force on a battle, and Paulus, while doubting 
the wisdom of this, did his best to support him. 

The Romans were drawn up in a deep an ay like a phalanx, 
and Hannibal so skilfully arranged his troops that his enemy 
lost all the advantage of numbers. The infantiy were com- 
posed of Gauls, Spaniards and Africans. Tlie first two 
formed the centre, less deep than the Roman formation, 
but of equal length, while the Africans fianked them on 
cither side. On the right wing he placed his Numidian 
cavalry, on tho left that of the Spaniards and Gauls, The 
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Roman liorse, few in number, were soon put to flight, and 
meanwhile the two centres were engaged. The heavy mass 
of legionaries bore back the projecting, wedge-shaped array 
of Hannibars centre, and fiercely following up their advan- 
tage, drove it right in. But at this moment the Africans 
attacked their flank, while the cavalry fell upon their rear. 
The Romans were now surrounded, pressed close to one 
another, and the battle became a slaughter. The men in 
the centre were a helpless mob, without a chance of using 
their weapons until the massacre reached them. Of all 
the vast army, only 10,000 demoralized troops could be 
reassembled by Varro. 

18. oocidlt. Paul us might have saved himself, but refused 
to survive the slaughter of his men. 

consnlares. Men who had borne the ofiice of consul. 

YII. Nepos speaks of Hannibal as though he had simply 
followed up the defeat at Cannae by marching upon Rome. 
This was indeed urged upon him by Maharbal and others, 
but for various reasons ho refused. He was anxious to gain 
Capua, ho might spoil the prestige of his success by failing 
to enter Rome, and he did not therefore at this time ap- 
proach the city. The prc^inquis woniibus must have been 
further away than the words of Nepos would lead us to 
suppose. The stratagem of the oxen must have occurred 
between the battles of Trasimene and Cannae. 

1. png'na pugnata. pugna must here be a cognate con- 
struction, that:is, a'^\*erb, even intransitive, may govern an 
acci\satiVo of 'a noun possessing a meaning cognate or allied 
t^ the. verb, e, g. pugnare pugnamj ludere ludum. 

2. Tixbl : dative after propinquisj an adjective of nearness. 
4. Capnam. The chief city of Campania, and one of the 

few which went over to the side of Hannibal. 

dictator. After the expulsion of the kings from Rome, 
power was divided between two consuls as a safeguard 
against tyrannical use of it, but it was felt that circum- 
stances of danger might arise, in which the authority of ono 
man would be neceissary, and the senate passed a decree 
that one of the consuls should nominate a dictator, ne quid 
detrimenti caper et respuUica, * that the state might not receive 
any harm.' The dictator's power was supreme, but it was 
only for six months. Fabius had been appointed dictator 
after the battio of Trasimene. He saw more clearly than 
others, the hopelfssness of fighting battles with Hannibal^ 
and he adopted the more inglorious policy of harassing him 
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with long marches, cutting off stragglers and supplies, and 
so wearing out his troops. This policy, however, was not 
appreciated at Rome, where it was felt to be discouraging 
to her allies, who saw- their farms plundered, while nothing 
was api>arently being done. In consequence of this, Fabius 
was known as Ounctator, or the * Delayer.' 

8. d«dltver1)a, ^deceived.' 

obdnota noote : literally, * when night was drawn over,' 
i. e. * under cover of night.' 

II, I a. terrorem inledt ezeroitui, 'inspired the army 
with such fear.* 

la. ut : consecutive clause. 
vaUnm. A mound formed by the digging of the fossa 
or ditch ; it was planted with a palisade of stakes at the top. 

YIII. a. maglstrnxn equitum: the dictator nearly always 
appointed this officer himself. He was subject to the dic- 
tator's command, but exercised full powers in the absence 
of his superior. In b. c. ai7 the magister equitum had powers 
equal to his chief, so that there were really two dictators. 

^1 3> pari • • • ixuperlo: with authority equal to the 
dictator ; ablative of quality. 

3, 4. prodnctTun . . . ftig'avlt, 'drew him out to battle 
and routed him.' 

4. OraccliTis defeated Hanno, one of Hannibal's officers 
near Beneventum, and carried out his promis3 of giving 
liberty to the slaves who had fought in his army. He was 
himself defeated and killed while marching from Lucania 
in the South to reinforce the Roman army besieging 
Capua. 

5, 6. in inaidiafl inductum snstnlit, 'led him into an 
ambush and destroyed him.' 

6. Mazoellna : a bold leader, one of the ablest Roman 
generals in the war. He twice repulsed Hannibal at Nola. 
His great exploit was the capture of Syracuse. He was cut 
off, with his colleague Crispinu«, by Hannibal's cavalry, 
near Yenusia. Hannibal himself described him as a good 
soldier, but a bad general. 

10. faarit: subjunctive of indirect question after inter- 
rogative adjective quantus. quantus fuerit is subject to the 
verb pos8it 

in aeie, ' in a pitclied battle/ 

IX. The Carthaginians now reaped tho reward of their 
folly. They could never understand that their best cbanco 

NEPOS. G 
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of successful resistance to Rome lay in reinforcing Hannibal; 
and the latter, unsupported from home, was gradually 
driven to act on the defensive in Southern Italy, which 
throughout remained faithful to him. Now that Carthage 
was herself threatened, they at once sent for Hannibal to 
defend them. The two greatest leaders of the day, Scipio 
and Hannibal, met in conference, but without result, and 
the battle of Zama witnessed . the overthrow of the 
Carthaginian power. 

I. defe&snm : supine in i<m, used to express purpose after 
a verb of motion ; * in order to defend.' 

a. F. Solpionem. The greatest Roman of his day, perhaps 
the greatest in all Roman history. He is said to have saved 
his father's life at the battle of the Ticinus. He fought at 
Cannae, and afterwards took a leading part in encouraging 
his countrymen to resist Hannibal. He commanded the 
Roman armies in Spain with great successa, and later 
invaded Africa with a force variously estimated at 12,000 or 
35,000 men. Scipio's ambition and pride had rained up 
enemies in the senate, and Fabius roundly accused him 
of deserting his colleague in Italy in order to gain glory for 
himself abroad. 

4. fagarat : contracted from fugaverat, 

5. exlianstis: with causal meaning, ' as the means of his 
country were now exhausted.' 

5. 6. Inpraesentianun : for in praeeentia rerum ; * under 
present circumstances.' 

6. quo : final clause, ' that he might . . .' 

7. condloiones, * the terms were not agreed upon.' 

8. panels diebus : ablative of time how long after. 

9. apnd Samam, * in the neighbourhood of Zama.' 

10. dictu : the supine in u is an ablative of respect, fourth 
declension, used after certain adjectives such as facilis, 
cUjfficilis, &c. ; * incredible to relate.' Incredible indeed, even 
for Hannibal himself, to march with a beaten army 300 
miles in two days and nights, even though the Roman mile 
is slightly less than ours. 

II, 12. milia passnum : that is about 1618 yards. 

14. ipsos: this means that Hannibal not only evaded 
their attack upon him, but did more, crushed them as well. 
14, 15. Hadrumeti : locative case. 
16. pauois diebus : ablative of time within which. 

X. In 201 B. c. Carthage made peace with Rome. 
Thoroughly humbled, she gave up all idea of foreign 
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possessions, and agreed to make no war at all out of Africa, 
or even in Africa without her rival's consent. Shortly after 
this Hannibal was removed from his command of the army 
at the request of the Senate. 

I. Cum : here used concessively, ' although/ 

3. nihilo seoins : literally, ' by nothing the less.' 
nihilo: ablative of measure like muUo, 

4. usque ad . . . consnles, ' down to the consul sliip of.' 

6j 7. qui . . . gTatias asrerent, ' to thank ' ; iiual clause. 
qui = ut ei. 

7. lis : referring to the Carthaginians. 

feoissent : subjunctive after qu^iU because it is part of 
what the Carthaginians said, and is therefore virtually 
oratio obliqua. They said, 'we thank ycu for having made 
peace.' On the other hand, if Nepos merely inserted the 
quod clause to tell his reader why the ambassadors came to 
Rome, we should have /eceran^. 

8. eos : Senate and people of Home. 

donarent hero means to present, governing an accusa- 
tive (eos) and an ablative corona aur&i, to pi'esent them with 
a golden crown, donarent final clause with qiii, dono may 
also take the same construction as do, i.e. accusative and 
dative. 

9. eoram : i. c. Carthaginiensium. 

10. II. Ills . . . xesponvam est: verbs which govern a 
dative are used impersonally in the p£.ssive, and continue to 
govern the dative. 

12. rogarent: subjunctive, because in a relative clause 
dependent on the obsidesfuturos esse clause. 

12, 13. oaptlTOs non rexnissuros : supply se ; Hhey would 
not send back.' 

14. snsceptnxn . . . foret : relative clauire dependent on 
the quod clause, which again is dependent on the accusative 
and infinitive. 

16. haberent : the quod clause is subjunctive being depen- 
dent on accusative with infinitive. 

XI. Carthage was governed by a senate of 300, presided 
over by two elective magistrates called Suffetes, and a smaller 
council of 100, which possessed the real power. As Carthago 
had now abdicated her right to make war independently of 
Rome, Hannibal's office, which had formerly been a military 
one, was now connected with the government of the city. 
In this capacity he showed the same ability which had 
marked his conduct of the war. 

G 2 
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a. ut, 'when.* 

rex : the Suffetes or Latinized Shophtim, translated 
'Judges * in the history of the Jews. 

3. imperator. Ncpos of course does not use the word in 
its technical meaning, but simply as ^ general.' Cf. a similar 
use of the woi-d to denote the generals chosen to supersede 
Epaminondas and his colleagues. 

anno secundo : dating from the murder of Hasdrubal 
in 221 B. c, when Hannibal was cho&en commander by the 
soldiers. 

5. qnotannis annul bin! : every year two kings used to 
be chosen with power for one year. 

6. pari diligentla . . . ac fnerat : not easy to translate 
literally ; * showed himself as careful as he had been 
in war.* Ablative of quality. 

7. namqua effeoit, ^ for he managed that there should not 
only be money to be paid to the Romans, but that (hero 
should be some left over, to be stored in the treasury * 

8. ex foedere, ' in accordance with the treaty.' 

9. 10. penderetur . . . reponeretnr : final clauses. 

XII. The scene now changes to the East, where tJie rest 
of Hannibal's life is passed in exile. 

I. anno post, ^ the year after.' post is here an adverb, 
a. Soma : ablative of motion from a town. 
3. Bui expoBoendi : gerundive attraction. 

3. 4. priusqnam takes an indicative when the only idea 
conveyed is that of time. When there is any idea of 
waiting, the subjunctive is used ; here it means without 
waiting for a hearing to bo given to the ambassadors. 

4. senatus daretur, ' before an audience Avas given 
them.* 

5. Antiochnm : Antiochus III king of Syria. Hannibal 
fled to Antiochus, B.C. 195, the year after the king had 
been requested by the Romans to give up the Thracian 
Chersonese to Philip of Macedon. Antiochus seems to have 
missed all his opportunities in his dealings with Rome. 
While the latter was at war with Philip, the Syrian king 
might have turned the scale by joining the Macedonians. 
Plannibal now urged him to invade Italy at onciB, but he 
»gain lost his chance, and it was not until the Romans had 
concluded another war with the Gauls, that he crossed over 
to Greece. Here he was beaten at Thermopylae (cf. XV, 
1. 3\ in two sea fights, and again near Mount Sipylus, and 

^ to submit to severe terms, being forced, among other 
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conditions, to surrender all enemies cf Rome who were 
living at his court. Hannibal, however, was allowed to 
escape. 

6, 7. quae . . . coxnprelienderent : final clause, ' to arrest 
him.' 

8. pnbllcarunt : for puhlicarerunt. 

9. ipsuxii shows the punishment on the person of 
Hannibal, as compared with that on his property. 

XIII. Hannibal lands near Cyrene, hoping to raise the 
courage of the Cartliaginians to renew the war with Rome, 
and sends for his brother Mago to join him. His country- 
men reply by proclaiming the same sentence on Mago as on 
Hannibal. Death of Mago, by shipwreck or assassination. 
We may ransack history without finding a good parallel to 
the ingratitude of Carthage. Yet Hannibal's treatment 
was no isolated instance. A cruel death was the usual 
punishment of an unsuccessful Carthaginian general, a 
barbarism which throws into fine relief the Roman treat- 
ment of Yarro after Cannae, when the Senate thanked him 
* for that lie had not despaired of the Republic* We may 
quote, however, as a faint parallel to the fickleness of 
popular feeling, the attack of the London mob on Wellington, 
who after fighting his country's battles for twenty years, 
was driven to fortify his house against his fellow-citizens. 

3, 4. Csrrene was the chief town of a province of that name 
in Libya. 

4, 5. fld . . . indnoerentur : the conditional clause has 
here the meaning of, * in hopes of the Carthaginians being 
induced,' lit. *if by chance they might be.' 

4. Antioolil : objective genitive after spe/e^uciague. 

5. 8pe fiduciaaua : ablative of cause. 

pexsnaserat. This was not so, Hannibal could not 
induce Antiochus to seize the moment when the Romans 
had their hands full elsewhere. 

8. eadexn qua, * they treated him with the same nenalty 
as ... 

absentem, ^ in his absence.' 

9. solvere navem, ' to loosen a ship,' i. c. ' to weigh 
anchor,' * set sail.' 

11. mexnoria » first, ^remembrance,' then Hime of re- 
membrance/ and lastly, as here, ^ a historical account.' 

12. servnlls : diminutive of serv^us, 

13. Borlptnm rellquenuit, * have left it written,' i. e. ' have 
recorded.' It is probable that Nepos is in error as to the 
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end of Mago. Other authorities i-eprosent him as being 
defeated by the Romans in a battle in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
as dying of his wounds on the voyage back to Carthage. 

XIV. Hannibal saw clearly through tho folly of Antiochus, 
but served him well, and deserved a larger share of his 
confidence. 

I, a. tain . . . quam. More fi'equently used qualifying nn 
adjective ; here it = * as much . . . as.' 

1-4. si. . . volnisset . . . dimlcasset. dimicasset ia the pure 
subjunctive, and the use of the historic tense shows that the 
condition is impossible. ^If he had been willing (which 
he was not), he would have fought nearer Tiber (which he 
did not\' The si voluisset clause is the protasis, containing 
the condition. The principal sentence dimicasset, showing 
what results from the condition, is tho apodosis. 

a. eina, ' Uanniballs.' 

3. Tliemiopylis. Antiochus had invaded Greece at the 
request of the Aetolians, but was beaten at Thermopylae in 
B. c. 191, and forced to return to Asia. 

3, 4. de suxniua imperii, * for supreme power.' Rome had 
crushed Carthage and all the west of the Mediterranean, 
while Antiochus was the most powerful eastern king of the 
time. Distinguish between sumina, swnmae, subst., as here, 
and the adj. summits. 

4. qnexn = et cum, 1. e. Antiochum. 

7. Shodionun. Rhodes was an i:sland at the south- 
western extremity of Asia Minor. Pamphylia was a district 
between Lycia and Cilicia, in the south of Asia Minor. 

8. 9. quo ciun . . . snperarentnr : quo understand proelio. 
*And when his men were being overpowered by numbers 
in this battle.' 

9. quo oornn: quo is here put as a relative adjective 
agreeing with coniw, instead of following it as a pronoun. 

XV. After the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal takes refuge 
in Crete, but cannot trust the honesty of the Cretans. He 
therefore matches what the Romans called 'Punic faith' 
against their greed. 

I. faipato : /wgrare, * to put to flight * ; fugcre, * to flee.' 

verens ne. Note the difference between the Latin and 

English idiom, vereor ne means, ^I fear something will 

happen ' ; xereor w/, * I fear something will not happen.' 

literally = * I am anxiously on tho watch,' so that 
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verens ne dederetur means, 'anxious lest he should bo given 
up.' 

I, a. quod . . . aooidiSBet, si . . . fecisset : cf. XIY. 
2-4 note. 

a. Bul, Mf he had given Ihem power over him,' that is 
' an opportunity of seizing him.' 

Oretam : accusative of motion to, without preposition, ns 
being an island. 

3. ut . . . oonsideiraret : final clause. 

qno U9 conferret, ^ whither to betake himself.' 

4. osnulum oaUldiflsimus : as Nepos says, long^tm est eiiu- 
merare, but for proofs of his acuteness cf. battle of Trasimer.e, 
and his escape from Fabius. 

5. nisi quid provldlsset : literally, ^ if ho had not taken 
any precautions.' 

quid : indefinite pronoun. 

8. tale, ' the following.' 

amphoxMi. An earthenware vessel, generally for wine, 
also used to mean a liquid measure of a little over six 
gallons. 

9. plnmbo . . . anro . . . argento : ablatives of instrument. 
■nininas : adjective agreeing with ampJioraa \ 'he covers 

them at the top with gold.' 

10. praesentil>iis prinoipi'biis, ^ in the presence of the 
chief men,' i. e. that they might witness his action. 

II. oredeire hero means 'to trust,' governing a direct object 
suasfortwiws, and an indirect y?<fei. 

fortuiuui, ' his property.' 
iUonun. fidei, * to their honour.' 

13. in propatnlo : literally, ' in an uncovered place.' 

14. domi : locative case. 

ma^na cnra: ablative of manner. Manner may be 
expressed by the ablative with an adjective agreeing with 
it, or by the substantive and the preposition cum, 

15. tain . . . quam : see XIV. i. 

16. ne ille : final clause, ' that he might not carry it off 
without their knowledge.' 

XVI. Pontus was applied first to the Black Sea, then to 
most of the country south of it„ including the fertile district 
of Bithynia. 

3. eodem animo : ablative of quality. 

eriTftf meaning * towards,' but only with regard to the 
feelings. 

5. Somanos. Frusias doubtless feared the fate which 
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was overtaking other petty sovereigns at the h.ands of tho 
Romans. The latter would take advantage of a quarrel 
between two kings, side with one, and help him to crush his 
rival. The sui'vivor would then be reduced to the position 
of an Indian prince in British territory, nominally govern- 
ing, but really subject to the orders of a Homan ^resident.' 
Then this puppet king would be induced or forced to give up 
liis sovereignty, and iinally his kingdom would become 
A Roman province. 

onxn Videret : causal clause. 

5, 6. domestlcis opibnji: literally, ^ his home power/ i. e. 
his own resources without allies. 

6. minus . . . rol)iistam, ^ too weak.' 

XVII. 2. amioissixnus. Eumenes had long recognized 
Rome as the rising power, and had diligently courted her 
alliance. He had already gained some advantages from it, 
when peace was concluded with Philip. Antiochus tried 
hard to shake his fidelity to Rome, but Eumenes rejected 
his overtures, and with his troops took no small share in 
the decisive battle of Magnesia. In reward for this, he was 
raised to the position of a powerful king, but was afterwards 
suspected of intriguing with Perseus, king of Macedonia. 

3. utrobiqne; literally, *on both parts.* referring to mari et 
terra f i. e. both with fleets and armies. 

4. quo, * on which account.* 

5. removisset : pluperfect in future sense because it repre- 
sents in reported speech a future perfect in the direct ; ^and 
he thought that the rest of his task would- be moi'e easy 
for him, if he should succeed in putting him out of the way.* 

6. ad huno : gerundive attraction. 

7. talexn . . . rationem, ^ he devised the following plan.' 

7, 8. panois diebns: ablative of time within which. 

8, 9. BuperabatTir . . . xnnltitudiiie, ^ he was being out- 
numbered,' i. e. /surpassed in number.' 

9, dole . . . pufiTnandnxn : imper&onal gerundive : ' he had 
to fight by craft.' 

cuxn : causal, f since he was no match.* 

XVIII. I, a. Zmperavit . . . colllgl. Impero generally 
takes a dative case and ut with subjunctive. 

5. unaxn : emphatic from its position ; ' he orders them 
to charge the ship of Eumenes, and no other.' 

6. satis habeant : governed hy ut; * and to consider it 
p.nniiGrh merely to defend themselves against the rest.' 
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7. id: i. e. ihe defence against the other ships. 

8. veheretnr : indirect question after interrogative adjec- 
tive qua, introduced by scirent. An indirect question need 
not be introduced by a verb of asking, but by any verb 
which can take a question as its subject or object. ' He 
Iiimself would take care that they should know in which 
ship Eumenes was.' 

9. 10. cspisseut . . . interfecissent ; cf. XYII. 5, note. 

10. JOAgno . . . praexnio : predicative dative ; iiSi dative of 
recipient ; literally, * it should be for a great reward to 
them.* 

XIX. I. mllltiun: objective genitive after the verbal noun 
cohortatione, 

2. acie : cunes means properly the line of any army, drawn 
up for battle, but Nepos, like Caesar, uses military terms for 
naval matters. 

3. prlnsqiuun : cf. XII. 4, note. 

4. quo . . . asset : cf. XVIII. 8. ut flMeret, final clause. 
8, 9. quin aliqnld, ' no one doubted but that some pro- 
posal for peace had been written in it.' 

I a. qnae . . . pertinerent: consecutive use of the relative, 
coming after the negative nihil, 

13. cnius : objective genitive after causa. 

15. Blthynli . . . universi, * the Bithynians, with one 
accord, in obedience to Hannibal's orders.' 

XX. I. Qnoram Tim, * and since the king could not with- 
stand the violence of their attack.' 

cnm : in causal sense* 

a. consecntns non esset : apodosis to the protasis se re- 
cepisset ; cf. XV. 2. 

4, 5. OTun . . . premsrent: temporal clause; ^ while in the 
act of pressing their foes hard.' 

7. quae iacte, ^when these were thrown, at first they 
aroused laughter in the combatants.' 

8. qnare id fieret : indirect question, subject to poterat 
intelligi, 

fleret : quasi-passive verb, with active form and passive 
meaning, * why it was being done.' 

9. postquam . . . conspezemnt : temporal clause. 

10. nova re perterriti, ^ frightened at the unusual sight.' 
oum: causal. 

10, II. quid potissimimi, 'what they sliould rather avoid.' 

11. pnppes, 'the sterns/ applied to the whole ship. 
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12. fliaqiia rattnlenmt, 'retired to/ ' fell back upon.' 

13. oonsUlo, the oppo&ite of force, * by skill.' 

14. alias, 'at other times.' 

pedestribuB ooplls : ablative of instrument. 
i4« 15* pari pradentia : ablative of manner. 

XXI. The Romans were now drawing the net closer round 
Hannibal. Already undisputed masters of the west, they 
were now actively interfering in the east of tho Mediterra- 
nean, and no rofuge was safe. 

I. ir^mntur: historic present, used by the historian to 
give variety, or vividness, to his description. 

1-3. nt . . . oenarent : substantival clause, subject to accidit, 

a. apnd, ' at tho house of.' 
FlamininuB, the conqueror of Philip of Macedon. In 
conjunction with the Aetolians, he defeated the Mace- 
donians at Cynoscephalae, where 13,000 of the enemy were 
killed or taken, the Romans only losing 700 men. 

6. patres conscripti. At first the senate consisted of 
patrician patres, or heads of families ; then plebeians wero 
enrolled {conscripti) and added to the number. The Senate 
was then called Paires et Conscripti^ then the it drops and 
Patres Conscripti remains as the title of the Senate. 

6, 7. qui . . . ezistimarent : causal use of qui. 

6. Kannibale vivo, ' as long as Hannibal lived.' 

8. 9. qui . . . peterent : final clause, < to demand.* 

9. ■num : referring to Romaniy the principal subject. 
■ecnxn : referring to the subordinate subject, Prusias. 

10. 8ibi = Romanis. ^ Not to keep their bitterest enemy 
with him, but to give him up to them.' 

negure, * to say " no." ' 

ausus . . . est : semi-deponent verb, i. e. active in form 
and meaning in its present stem-tenses, and deponent in 
the perfect stems. 

II. illnd : referring to the request which follo^vs. 

12. osset : subjunctive after quodj because it is part of the 
refusal of Prusias, and therefore in Oratio Obliqua. 

12, 13. coxnprelienderent, 'let them seize him them- 
selves.* A command in the third person, in Oratio Obliqua, 
past time, is expressed by the imperfect subjunctive. Thus 
the direct command, * coniprekendite/ becomes indirect com- 
preJienderent. 

13. ubi escet : relative clause dependent on accusative 
with infinitive, and therefore subjunctive. 

inventuros : supply eos, i. e. Eomanos. 
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XXII. I. uno loco : ablative of yjlace, expre.ssed as hero 
with an adjective without a preposition, or by a preposition 
without the adjective. Thus in Italia^ * in Italy ' ; iota Italia^ 

* all over Italy.* 

2. mniieri : dative of purpose. 

3. nt . . . lial>8ret : consecutive clause. 

4. Texeiui ne : of. XV. i, note. 

ne nsn voniret, qnod accldit, Mest that should happen, 
which did happen.' 

6. cironmdedissent here means Uo surround' ; taking an 
accusative case with an ablative of instrument. Usually it 
means 'to put around,* taking the construction of verbs 
compounded with a preposition, i.e. accusative of direct 
object, and dative of indirect. 

7. praeter consnetndinem : literally, * beyond custom/ i.e. 

* more than was usual.' 

13. Be peti, * that it was he himself who was being sought, 
neqne, ' and that he must no longer live.' 

13. 14. retinendam : personal gerundive. 

14. qaam . . . dimitteret, * and that he might not lose it 
at the will of another/ i. o. that he might not be dragged 
through the streets of Rome in triumph and put to death. 

15. virtutniu : objective genitive after memor. 

XXIII. 2, 3. quibus . . . interlerit, ' it is not agreed in 
what consulship he died.' 

3. non convexiit. Livy places his death in the consulship 
of Marcellus and Labco, b. c. 183, Polybius in 182, and 
Sulpicius in 181. 

5. sorlptnm reliquit : cf. XIII. 13. 

9. tdmpoxis: partitive genitive after 7to}tnt7<t7. 
litteria. One cannot but be reminded of one of the 
p^reatest generals of modern times. Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, during the Seven Years* War, found time, amid 
brilliant victories, crushing defeats, and cares of State, to 
write reams of indifferent verses ; and the parallel becomes 
more striking when we know that ho alwaj^s carried a corro- 
sive poison about him, that ho might not fall into the hands 
of the Austrians alive. 

15-17. hoc . . . usTLS est doctore, ^employed him as a 
teacher of Greek.' 

16. litteranun : objective genitive after doctore, 

19. ixuperatoxes. This does not refer to the lives of Cato 
and Atticus which follow, as they are different compositions. 

20. ntronunqne, ' of both Greeks and Romans.' 
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I. line z. miuiieipio : a town in Italy which possessed 
ih« rightif of Boman citizenship, but was governed by its 
own laws. 

Tftscnlo: a rery ancient town of Latiuni; on a hill 
near the modem Frascati. 

ftdvlMwentuliui : diminutive of adulescens. 

0. lioiioribiui = public office. 

3* MaMaim, ^ among ilie Sabines.' They were an ancient 
Italian race, some of whom were united in very early times 
with the Romans as one people, under the name of Quirites. 
They were to the north-east of Rome. 

4. &• Talsril Tlaoei: a patrician noble, who owned an 
estate near Cato's farm in the Sabine country. He shared 
the latter's old-fashioned principles, and saw that his 
eloquence and fearlessness might achieve a distinguished 
career at Rome. He therefore persuaded him to give up 
farming, and take to pleading in the law courts, as the 
speediest method of winning his way to public offices. See 
vocabulary of proper names. 

5* Verpenna; mentioned by Roman writers as a man 
of oxtraordinaiT* longevity, as he lived to the age of ninety- 
eight : perhaps the fact that he took no leading part in the 
troubles of that imquiet period contributed to his length 
of life. He was not a contemporary of Cato, but may have 
got his Information about these matters from men who were 
witnoKHOs of them. 

6. oensorins : Cicero and Nepos both refer to Perpenna's 
censorship. 

6, 7. in foro •««•, * to take part in legal business.' 

II. I. Vrlmnm . . . ineralt = ^ he earned his first pay as 
A soldier.' 

X, 9. annonun deoem septemqne : descriptive genitive, 
* a boy of seventeen years.' 

2f 3. trlbnnus mllitnin. There were six military tribunes 
to each legion. As Cato was born in 234 b. c, and began 
military service at the age of seventeen, he would only have 
served three years when he became military tribune, at the 
age of twenty. This rapid promotion may have been due to 
the gaps in the Roman armies in their terrible struggle 
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with Hannibal. Cannae had been fought two years 
before this. 

4-7. Veronis . . . Senaxn. Nepo.s refers to (he battle of the 
Hetaurus, the most brilliant Boman achievement in the 
Second Punic War, which ruined the hopes of Hannibal, 
Nero was confronting the Carthaginians in South Italy, 
when news reached him Ihat Hasdrubal, Hannibal's 
brother, was in the north. The crisis was a dangerous one, 
as Rome might have fallen, had the two brothers united 
their forces. Leaving a skeleton force behind him, to keep 
up watch fires, and amuse Hannibal with the appearance 
of an army, the consul hurried nortliwards with his main 
body, and succeeded in joining the other consul, Livius, 
leaving Hannibal in ignorance of his departure, while his 
arrival was only detected by Hasdrubal on the day of 
battle. The result was the complete defeat of the Cartha- 
ginians and death of Hasdrubal. 

5. masrni: genitive of value. 

9. quaestor obtigrit: quaestm' in apposition to Cato. As. 
quaestor he fell to the lot of Scipio. The quaestors were 
elected and then drew lots for their places. This was the 
lowest office which conferred a seat in the senate. When 
attached to an army, the quaestor managed its money 
affairs, provided for the payment and provisioning of the 
troops, and the sale of plunder. 

II, 12. non pro sortis neoessitudine : lit. = 'not in pro- 
portion to the close connexion of allotment.* The consul 
and quaestor should have been in sympathy with one 
another, but Cato was a resolute enemy of the policy of 
Scipio. Fabius was Scipio's great opponent in the Senate, 
and looked to Cato to act as a check upon his extravagance. 

14. aedllis plebl. The aediles were magistrates at Rome 
who had the superintendence of public buildings, markets, 
weights and measures. The plebeian aedile?, two in number, 
preserved the decrees of the Senate and people in the temple 
of Ceres. The cunile aediles, also two, woie created for the 
purpose of holding public exhibitions. The free towns also 
had their aediles. 

16. praetor: in apposition to Cato. At first there was 
only one praetor, a magistrate charged with the administra- 
tion of justice. After the first Punic War we find two, one 
to preside over trials between citizens and aliens, called 
the praetor peregrinuSy while the other was called urhanvs. 
When Sicily and Sardinia were made provinces, each was 
placed under a praetor. 
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17. BMrdlBlmiii. Rome bad taken advantage of the diflS- 
culties of Carthage after the first Punic War, to force her 
to give up Sardinia. The mercenary troops in the island 
had revolted, and on being driven out, appealed to Rome 
for help. This was granted, and Carthage was compelled 
by the Senate, under threat of renewed war, to surrender 
Sardinia, and 1,200 talents. 

so. Snninji was bom near Brundusium in 239. Wo 
know nothing of his early life, except that, on doubtful 
evidence, he served in the army with credit, and reached 
the rank of centurion. He believed in the Pythagorean 
doctrine of transmigration of souls, and boasted that his 
body was tenanted by the soul of Homer. At the age of 
thirty-eight, he was brought to Rome by Cato, and though 
intimate with the greatest men of the day, such as Scipio, 
he lived in honourable poverty as a preceptor of Roman 
youths. The poems of Ennius only survive in fragments, so 
that we can only judge of his merits by the verdict of his 
countrymen, who hailed him as the father of Latin poetry. 

24. After a successful campaign the senate allowed the 
conqueror to enter the city triumphans. He passed along tlic 
Sacred Way to the temple of Capitoline Jove, with a long 
train of captives and spoils. For a lesser success, such as 
a bloodless victory, or the defeat of slaves, the general 
received an ^ovation/ i. e. he entered the city, not in his 
chariot, but on horseback or on foot. 

III. 2. Klspaiiiam oiterlorem, 'nearer Spain,' or the 
country between the Ebro and the Pyrenees. 

5, 6. volnit eum . . . depeUere. Cato's return was probably 
hastened owing to the hostility of Scipio at homo, as the 
latter was jealous of the successes of his rival in Spain. 
Plutarch's account differs from that of Nepos : ho says that 
Scipio was actually appointed to supersede Cato, but being 
annoyed at failing to secure a vote of censure upon tho 
administration of the latter, did nothing at all during his 
period of command. 

6, 7. neqne . . . effloere potnit, ^ but could not manage it.* 

6. p«r senatnm. The Senate regarded Scipio Africanus as 
an able but dangerous man, capable of making war in order 
to gratify his own ambition. 

7. OTun : concessive use, * although.* 

IV. 2. o«nsor. This office was created in the year 4^436. c. 
Livy says that in the year before this the consulate was 
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abolished or suspended, and the office of military tribune 
substituted, to which plebeians were admitted. The patri- 
cians, in order to lessen the value of these concessions, 
appointed censors to take over some of the chief duties of 
tiie consuls, the new magistrates to be patricians only. 
They were at first chosen for five years, afterwards for 
eighteen months. Their duties were to hold the census or 
register of Roman citizens and their property, and chooso 
the Senate and knights. They could review the public or 
private life of any citizen, and punish him for neglect of his 
duty to the State, or for ill-living ; and their great object 
was to maintain the old Roman character and habits. 

3. severe. Cato was honest and fearless, and set his face 
resolutely against corruption. No part of his career was 
more honourable than when he was waging war against 
abuses at Rome, yet it raised a storm of opposition, and his 
later days were embittered by the vexatious prosecutions of 
his enemies ; he was forced to defend himself no less tban 
forty-four times, not for his cruel campaign in Spain, but 
for trying to reform abuses of the State. Compare Clive in 
India, who was covered with honours in England for having 
enriched the Company and himself with the spoils of 
Bengal, and afterwards worried to his grave by the malig- 
nant attacks of those who resented his last and most upright 
administration of Indian affairs. 

4. in., .nobiles animadvertit, 'he punished.' The pun- 
ishment inflicted by the censors was called nota or animad' 
versio. The infliction of this nota caused the degradation 
of the offender thus * censured,* and removal from his tribe. 

4, 5. res novas. He declaimed against the practice of 
taking statues of the gods from temp!es in conquered 
countries and using them as ornaments. Ho taxed the sale 
of young slaves heavily, in order to check luxurious living, 
and showed himself no respecter of persons when degrading 
prominent men. 

5. qua re : final use of the relative ; * in order that luxury 
might bo checked.* 

V. 3. inimicitias. He was prosecuted forty-four times, 
but only once failed in his defence. 

tentatus, ' though attacked.* 

VI. I. Indnstria : ablative of quality with adjective. 

3, 4. litterarum : objective genitive. 

4. senior, * when quite an old man.' 
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6. possit: consecuiive clause. 

7. ftierit. Why subjunctive ? 
oonf^olt, ^he composed.' 

YII. 4. OxigisLBM. Several fragments of this work havo 
been preserved. 

9. Oalbaa. Cato took a leading part in the prosecution of 
this man for treachery and cruelty to the Lusitani, a brave 
tribe inhabiting the country we now call Portugal. He 
induced their army to surrender, then broke f*iith with 
them, put some to death, and sold others as slaves. Among 
tho?e who escaped was ViriathuH, who afterwards gave so 
much trouble to the Romans. 

13, 14. indnstxla . . . doctrlna: ablatives of quality. 

14. doctrlna. On the contrary, Cato is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been a man of great learning. 
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Ablative : (i) ofmawMri iii. 14 pari modo. 
xvii. 14 maxima gloria, 
(a) of measure of difference : xv. 16 quattuor mensibus 
diutius. 

(3) of origin; iii. i natus est patre. 

(4) of quality : iii. i genere honesto. 
iii. 5 non minore gloria. 

v. 4 animo maximo. 

(5) of respect: x. 2 eloquentia. 

(6) of separation : xiii. 7 auxilio. 
xvi. 5 periculo. 

(7) of time within which : xi. 9 decern annis. 
Accusative with Infinitive. See Oratio Obliqua. 
Attraction : iii. i quo attracted to case q/* patre. 
Causal use of cum : i. 7 cum velimus. . 

XV. 14 cum videret. 

qui : xii. 15 qui non animadverterit. 

xix. 5 qui relic turns sis. 
Chiasmus is the name given, to such expressions as neque minus 
concinnus in brevitate respondendi quam in per- 
petua oratione ornatus. Cf, accuratum scribendo, 
legendo doctum, or scribendo accuratum, doctum 
legendo. 
Comparative use of ut : iii. 3 ut nemo Thebanus magis. 
Concessive clauses : vii. 17 cum non potueris. 
Consecutive clauses : iii. 10 sic deditus ut anteposuerit. 
v. 4 adeo diligens ut mentiretur. 
V. 14 adeo ut ceperit. 
vi. a sic usus est, ut iudicari possit. 
X. I ut nemo Thebanus par esset. 
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xiii. 4 sic coargait nt eoncosaerit. 
xiv. 5 eo esset deducta at omnes pertimescerent. 
xvii. 8 eo res perduxit ut Thebani oppngnarent. 
Doceo usually takes tiecusathe qf person atid another of thing ; in 
the passive, an accusative of the thing; in iii. 4 it takes 
(he infinitives cantare atid citliarizare. 
Final use of qai : xii. 9 ex quibus = at ex iis. 

at : yi. II at ille sciret. 

viii. 7 at tato perveniret. 

ne : i, 3 ne referant. 

Yii. 16 ne comiinpas. 
Genitive of valae : xxj. 7 plaris fuisse. 
Gemndive (i) aUraction. See note i. 10. 
vi. I in se taendo. 
tI. a ad alios sable vandos. 
X. 5 in administranda re pnbliea. 
XV. 14 rei publicae conservandae. 

(2) impersonai : x. 15 castris est vobis atendom. 

(3) adjectival or personal : i. i haec praecipienda. 
iii. 15 haec sunt contemnenda. 

vii. 3 Epaminondam corrampendum. 
ix. 2 modus adhibendus est. 
Idem {cf, note to v. 5). 
xii. I and xx. 7. 
Indefinite clause : i. 10 quod pertineat. 
Indirect question : vl. 7 quantum quisque daret. 
vi. 12 quantum cuique deberet. 
Note that an indirect question need not he introduced by a verb 

of asking^ hut by any verb which can take a Question as its 

subject or object, 
viii. 6 quo se deduci vellet. 
xii. 8 quales utraque civitas cives procreasset. 
xvi. 6 quid diceret. 
Objective genitive. See note iii. 8. 

Governed by rerhSj nouns j or adjectives with the meanings of 

love J desire J hope^fear^ care, skill, knoujiedge, afid poicer. 

Thus amor patris, with objective sense, means love (felt 

by children) for a father. If subjective, it unmld mean 

a father's love (^for his children), 
v. 9 sludiosus audiendi. 
vii. 14 patriae caritate. 
xiv. II memoriam contumeliae. 
XV. II inscitiam belli. 
Oratio Obliqua : indirect speech. 

The rule for this construction is that the principal verb is put 
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in the ii\finiHre mood, toiih its subject in the accusative case, 
while the subordinate verbs are mostly in the subjunctive 
mood. 

xii. 7 animum to procreasse. 

xii. i6 innooentes to the end. 

The Athenian's u)ords in Oraiio Becta or direct speech vxndd 
be as f (Moves : — • 

' Argivi enim fuerunt Orestes et Alcmaeon matricidae, 
Thebis Oedipus natu^, qui cum patrem suum inter- 
fecisset, ex matre liberos procreavit.' 

The xjccrds of Epaminondas : — 

'Admiror stultitiam rhetoris Attici, qui non anim- 
advorterit, innooentes illos natos domi, soelere ad- 
misso cum patria essent expulsi, receptos esse ab 
Atheniensibus.' 
Oratio Becta. The speaker's toords, direct speech ; of this there are 
numerous examples. 

Tiii. a istud . . . noluissem. . 

This would be as follows in Oraitio Obliqua. \ 

^ lUud quidem se facturum esse, neque eius causa, sed 
sua, ne si ei esset pecunia adempta, aliquis diceret 
id ad se ereptum pervenisse, quod delatum accipere 
noluisset.' 

Cf. also X. II. 

*' eum faUere yerbo cives sues, quod illos a bello reyo- 
caret : otii enim nomine seryitutem concillare. nam 
pari pacem bello. itaque eos qui ea diutina yellent 
fi'ui, bello exercitatos esse debere. . quare si prin- 
cipes Graeciae yellent esse, castris esse illis utendum 
non palaestra.* 
Virtual Oratio Obliqua means that a clause may be dependent 
upon a principal verb in the itidicative mood, according to 
the strict grammar, but is reaUyy according to the sense, part 
of the speaker's words. In this case the verb is piU into the 
subjunctive mood. 

Cf. the quod dause in xi. a. 

xix. a quod liberos non relinqueret. 
Fartitive Q-enitiye : yi. 4 ciyium suorum. 

X. 7 plus yirium quam ingenii. 

XV. 3 alter quorum. 

xyi. 7 nihil eorum. 

xyii. 4 nemo Boeotorum. 
Fraesto. See note on xii. 4. 

The verb here, meaning to excel, governs an accu^ive ; usually 
in this sense it takes a dative as a compound of- prae, 
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meaning to stand at the head of. It is also used in^perso- 
fioffy, meaning to he better, or prtferable. 
Predicative dative : iii. 17 magnae laudi erant. 

xvi. 8 crimini dabant. 
Qui with sutijunetivef see Appendix Fitud, Causal ; qai aZao takes 
the subjunctive when subordinate to Oratio ObUqua. 

Note also the construction in xii. 1 1 qai . . . procreasse. 
See note. 
Quod {unih subjunctive) : i. 10 qaod pertineat. 

xi. I qaod non haberet, neqae daxisset. 

xvi. 6 qaod non haberet quid diceret. 
Sobstantive ut claose : vui. 8 at escenderet. 
Temporal claases : (r) cum : t. 11 cum Tonisset. 

vi. 4 cum captas esset. 

vi. 8 cum fecerat. 

Tiii. I cum rogaret. 

yiii. 6 cum quaesisset. 

xii. I cum 't'cnisset. 

xii. 17 cum cssent expulsi. 

xiT. 3 cum noluissent. 

xiv. 10 cum peterent. 

XV. I cum duxisset. 

xviii. 1 1 cum animadverteret. 

xix. I cum reprehenderetur. 

(2) postquam : iv. i postquam factus est*ephebas. 
xii. 14 postquam pervenit. 

xvi. I postquam reditum est. 

(3) prius . . . quam : i. i prius quam scribimus. 
iii. 12 prius eum dimisit quam. 

V. 13 prius discessit quam . . . esset adductus. 
yi. 9 priusquam acciperet. 
xviii. 6 prius abscesserunt quam. 

(4) quoad : iv. 5 quoad complecti posset. 
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Ablative (uses of) : (i) absolute: iii. i puerulo me {tempordt)^ 
when I was a little boy. 
iv. 2 Hasdrubale . . . sufifecto (temporal). 
iv. 4 hoc , . . interfecto {temporal). 
vii. I pugna pugnata (temporal). 
vii. 8 nocte obducta (temporal), 
ix. 5 exhaust is facuUatibus (causal). 
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xi. I hoc response cognito (temporal). 
xiii. 9 desperatis rebus (cat*se), despairing of them. 
xvi. I conservatis rebus, illusia omnibus {temporal). 
xix. a acie constituta {temporal). 
xix. lo nave declarata (temporal). 
xix. 1 1 soluta epistola (temporal). 
xxi. 6 Hannibale vivo (temporal) as long as. 
(a) of cause : xiii. 5 spe fiduciaque. 

(3) of flow long btfore or after : vi. 13 multo post, 
yiii. 1 multis diebus. 

ix. 8 paucis diebus post id factum, 
xii. I anno post. 

(4) instrument : vi. 8 gravi morbo. 
yi. I a insidiis. 

yii. 6 angustiis. 

viii. 3 dolo. 

xiii. la naufragio. 

xy. 9 plumbo . . . auro . . . argento. 

xy. 13 pecunia. 

xviii. 7 serpentium multitudino. 

(5) manner : xx. 14. pari prudentia. 
xxii. 10 eodem modo. 

(6) measure of difference : i. 3, 4 tan to . . . quanta 

(7) of place : X. la quo loco, 
xiy. 9 quo cornu. 

xyii. 3 mari et terra. 
xix. 4 quo loco, 
xxii. I uno loco. 

(8) quality : iii. 14 eadem mente. 
iy. I hac aetate. 

yiii. a pari imperio. 
xi. 6 pari diligentia. 
xvi. 3 eodem animo. 

(9) respect : i. a yirtute. 

i. 4 prudentia . . . fortitudine. 

(10) separation : y. 7 transitu. 

(ii) time when : ii. 7 iis temporibus. 

xi. 3 anno secundo et yicesimo. 

xiii. I anno tertio. 

xyiii. 3 die ipso quo. 

xxi. 5 postero die. 
(12) time within which : iv. 7 proximo triennio. 

ix. 10 biduo et duabus noctibus. 

ix. 16 paucis diebus. 

xyii. 8 paucis diebus. 
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Amplius : iii. 2 non amplJus novem annos nato. See note. 

Attraction : iy. i liac qua diximus aetate. 

Cognate constmction : vii. i. See note. 

Command in Oratio Obliqua, in past time : xxl. la ipsi . . , 

comprehenderent. 
Conjunctive {pure use) : xiv. 4 Antiochus dimicasset. 

XV. a quod accidisset. 

XX. a consecutus non esset. 
Cum : (i) causal : xri. 5 cum videret. 

xvii. 9 cum par non esset. 

XX. I cum non posset sustinere. 

XX. 10 cum non viderent 
(a) concessive : vi. 10 cum valetudine premeretur. 

X. I cum esset occupatus. 
(3) temporal, ii. 10 cum venissent . . . fecissent • . com- 
perisset . . . vidisset. 

iii. 7 cum accepissem. 

iii. 18 cum parabis. 

vii. 3 cum habuisset. 

xiii. 9 cum solvissent. 

xiv. 8 cum sui superarentur. 

xvi. 5 cum videret. 

xviii. 3 cum effecisset. 

XX. 4 cum premerent. 

xxii. 4 cum legati venissent. 

xxii. 10 cum nuntiasset. 
Dative (predicative) xviii. 10 magno praemio fore. .. 

xxii. a datum erat munei*i. 
Factitive verbs : ii. 6 hostem reddidit Romanis. 

iv. 7 imperator factus. 

V. 6 Grains appellatur. 
Genitive : (i) objective : ii. 8 cupiditate bellandi. 

xiii. 4 Antiochi spe. 

XV. a sui ];)otestatem. 

xix. I cohortatione militum. 

xix. 13 cuius causam. 

xxiii. 16 litterarum doctore. 
(a) partitive : xxiii. 9 nonnihil temporis. 
Gerundive: (i) attraction: xii. 3 sui exposcendi. 

xiv. I in gerendo bello ... in suscipiendo. 

xvii. 6 ad liunc interficiendum. 
(a) impersonal : i. a non est infitiandum. 

xvii. 9 dolo erat pugnandum. 
(3) personal: xxii. 13 vitam esse retinendam. 

xxiii. ao qui viri praeferendi sint. 
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Gerund : x. i in apparando. 

xix. 12 ad irridendum. 
Historic {present)^ vi. 3, 4 decernit . . . dimittit 

yi. 8 adiicitur. 

xix. a deducitur. 

xix. 5 mittit. 

XX. a petit. 

xxi. I geruntur. 
Indirect Question : iii. 5 vellemne proficiscL 

yiii. 9 quantus ille fuerit. 

XX. 10 quid vitarent. 

xxii. 9 num undique obsideretur. 

xxiii. ao qui viri praeferendi sint. 
Oratio Obliqua {accuaaiive with infinitive) : i. 3 Hannibalem . . . 
nationeis. 

Subject clause to est infitiandum. 

X. 1 1 munus . . . Magonem. 

Subject clause to responsum est. 

37t« Oraiio Recta u)ould be as follows : — 

^ Munus vestrum gratum acceptumque est. Obsides 
quo loco rogatis, erunt ; captivos non remittemuSj 
quod Hannibalem, cuius opera susceptum bellum 
est, inimicissimum nobis, etiam nunc cum imperio 
apud exercitum habetis, itemque fratrem Mngo- 
nem.' 

xviii. omnes . . . fore. 

Hannibal^ 8 words u}oidd be: — 

'Omnes in unam Eumenis regis concurrite nayem, 
a ceteris tantum satis habete yos defendere. Hoc 
facile serpentium multitudine consequemini. Rex 
autem in qua naye yehatur, ut sciatis ego faciam : 
quern si aut ceperitis aut interfeceritis, magno yobis 
poUiceor praemio foi-e.* 
Oratio Beota : iii. 

In twning into Oraiio Obliguaf the principal 8vd)ject becomes 
a,ccusativej and the prindp^d verb infinitive, while sub- 
ordinate verbs are put in the subjunctive. 
Fostquam {with temporal clause) : y. 3 posteaquam yenit. 

xiii. I postquam dome profugerat. 
Prius • . . quam : ii. a prius animam quam id deposuerit. 

iLii. 3 priusquam senatus daretur. 

xix. 3 priusquam signum daretur. 
Qui : (i) causal, alvxiys unth subjunctive : ii. 3 qui nunquam 
destiterit. 

xxi. 7 qui existimarent. 



li. lo 


qui 


causey 


con- 


siibordinate 


Thus 


qui 
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(2) co)isecutic€j with subjunctive to express result : viii. 9 ex quo 

intelligi possit. 
xix. la nisi quae perfcinerent. 

(3) Jinal with subjunctivey expressing purpose : 
explorarent, darentque operam. 

ix. 6. quo valentior congrederetur. 

X. 6 qui agerent, donarent, peterent. 

xi. 8 quae penderetur, quae reponeretur. 

xii. 6 quae comprehenderent 

xxi. 8 qui peterent. 

xxiii. 19 quo facilius possit iudicari. 

qui, when inti'oducing an adverbial dause of 
sequence or purposcy is equivalent to a 
conjunction and a demonstrative pronoun. 
existimarent (xxi. 7) » quod ei existimarent ; quo 
valentior (ix. 6) « ut eo valentior. When used in its 
ordinary meantngy with an adjectival dauscy it is equivalent 
to a coordinate conjunction unth denionstrcttive pronoun. 
Thus Alpes, quas nemo transierat : quas =s et eas. 
Quod (with subjunctive) ; x. 7 quod fecissent. See note, 

X. 13 quod haberent. 

Because (as the Romans said) the Carthaginians had 
Hannibal at the head of the army, 

xxi. II quod adversus ius hospitii esset. 
Quod nisi : i. 7 quod nisi debilitatus esset. 
Si (conditional dauscy unth indicative future) y iii. 9 si dederis. 

iii. 16 si cogitabis, si celaris, si posueris. ^ 

Witft present indicative : i. i si verum est. 

The indicative is used with the si clause and the principal 
senteiKe, when the truth of the otie sentence depends on the 
truth of the other : if one is a fact y the other is also a fact. 

The conjunctive is used in both clauses when the condition is 
imaginary. 

xiv. I si voluisset . . . dimicasset, if he had been willing 
{which he was not)y he would havefou/ght (which he ther^ore 
did not). So too 

XV. 2 quod accidissety si fecisset. 

si with imperfect subjunctivCy implying improbabUityy 

xiii. 4 si forte . . . inducerentur, on the chance of their 
being induced. 

xxi. 12 comprehenderent si possent, let them take him if 
they could. 
Bupine (i) in u, ablative of respect y fourth declension, after certain 
adjectives. 

ix. 9 incredibile dictu. 
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(a) in um, accusative after verbs of motion j expressing purpose. 
ix. I patriam defensiuu revocatus, called back in order to 

defend his countty. 
Tarn . . . qiiaxu : xiv. i tarn in gerendo quam in suscipiendo 

bello. 
xv. 15 non tarn a ceteris quam ab Hannibale. 
Towns (cases of) : iii. 3 Oarthagine {ablative motion from), 
iv. 5 Carthaginem {a>ccusaMve-moiiOH to), 
vi. 3 Glastidii (loccUive). 
vii. 4 Capuam (accusative motion to). 
ix. 10 Hadrumetum {a/xusative motion to), 
ix. 14 Hadrumeti {locative). 
X. 9 Fregellis {locative). 
xi. 4 Romae {locative). 

xii. a Carthaginem {accusative after verbs qf motion). 
XV. a Cretam {accusative of motion to an island) . 
The preposition apud unth the name of a batUcfieldy i. e. apud 

Zamam, means that the battle vxis in the neighbourhood qf 

the place in question, not exactly at it. 
Ut : (i) consecutive, showing result ; indicative in English : ii. a 

ut deposuerit = that he laid doum. 
ii. 9 ut conatus sit. 
iii. 14 ut debeat esse dubium nemini. 
vi. 9 ut numquam usus sit. 
vii. I a ut nemo sit ausus. 
xxii. 3 ut exitus haberet. 

The consectUive clause is always introduced by some demonstra- 
tive word such as tantus, talis, ita, sic, expressed or 

understood. 
(a) final : xv. 3 ut ibi consideraret. 
xix. 4 ut palam faceret. 

(3) temporal, with indicative : xi. a hue ut rediit. 

(4) with substantive clatdse : i. i ut Populus Bomanus 
superarit {subject to verum est). 

V. 8 effecit, ut elephant us ire posset {object to effecit). 
xxi. I ut legati cenarent {subject to accidit). 
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Ablative: (ij al>solute : ii. a Fabio Claudio consulibus 
{tempora>t). 
iv. I consulatu peracto {temporal). 
(a) instrumental : iii. 8 potentia, iure. 
iv. 5 qua re. 
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(3) ynanner : vii. 8 pari modo. 

(4) qualily : vi. i siugulari iDolustria. 

vii. 13 multa indastria et diligentia, nulla doctrina. 

(5) respect : v. 5 laude. 

(6) time when : ii. 1 1 superiore tempore. 
Gam : (i) caxisaly iii. 3 cum moraretur. 

(a) Gonceasive : iu. 7 cum obtineret, though he teas holding, 
Eta! : concessive : vi. 4 etai arripuerat. 
Genitive : (i) description : ii. i annorum decern. 
(9) (Adjective : y. 9 reipublicae causa, 
yi. 9 peritus iuris consultus. 
tL 4 quarum studium. 
vii.. 17 studiosos Catonis. 

(3) possession : ii. 6 frater Hannibalis. 
iii. 4 cuius. 

vii. 8 Servii Galbae. 
vii. 15 Huius. 

(4) price : ii. 4 magni. 
ii. 12 minoris. 

Friusquam {temporaX) : i. a priusquam darot. 
Qui : (i) consecutive : vii. 1 1 quae viderentur, such things as 
seemed, 
(a) finalj iv. 5 qua re reprimeretur. 
Quoad (temporal) : v. 4 quoad vixit. 
Quod (causaX) : i. 3 quod habebat. 

iii. 8 quod respublica administrabatur. 
lit : (i) consecutive : vi. 5 ut non possit reperiri. 

(a) relative clause qf manner : i. 5 Ut Perpenna solitus est 

narrare. 
(3) temporal : ii. 3 inde ut rediit. 



VOCABULARY 
OF PROPER NAMES 



AemlllaB, -i, m, Lucius Ae- 
milius Paulus, conqueror of 
the lUyrians, chosen Con- 
sul with Terentius Yarro to 
fight Hannibal : is defeat- 
ed and killed at Cannae, 
B.C. 216. 

Afiricanus, -1, m. Africanus, 
the title won by Publius 
Cornelius Scipio after his 
defeat of Hannibal at 

^ Zama. 

Ag&memndn, -6ni3, m. Aga- 
memnon, king of Mycenae, 

, brother of Menelaus, and 
father of Orestes, com- 
mander of the Greek forces 
besieging Troy, afterwai*ds 
murdered by his wife 
Clytaemnestra. 

Alomaeon, -5nis, m. Alc- 
maeon, who, in obedience 
to his father's command, 

- murdered his mother, and 
was haunted by the Furies 
in consequence. 

Alpes, -ium, /. The Alpsi 

Antldchus, -i, m. Antiochus 
III, known as the Great, 
king of Syria, from B.c. 



223 to B.C. 187. Proposes 
to divide Egypt with 
Philip V of Macedon. Is 
warned by Flamininus not 
to set foot in Europe. 
Crosses the Hellespont, 
and is induced by the 
Aetolians to invade Greece, 
where he is defeated at 
Theimopylae. Afterwards 
utterly crushed at the 
battle of Magnesia, by 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
Asiaticus. It was at Ephe- 
sus that Antiochus re- 
ceived Hannibal. 

Appenninus, -i, m. The Ap- 

_ pennine mountain range. 

Apulia, -ae, /. Apulia, a 
district in Lower Italy, 
north of Calabria and East 
of Samniimi. 

Arc&diay -ae, /. Arcadia, 
the central district oi 
Peloponnesus, known for 
the rustic simplicity of its 
inhabitants. 

Argds, n. Only used in 
the nominative and accu- 
sative : the chief town of 
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Argolisy in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Artazarxes, -is, m. Arta- 

_ xerxes, king of Persia. 

Asia, -ae,/. Asia, used in a 
limited sense to denote a 
Roman province in the 
West of Asia Minor. 

Athenae, -arum,/. Athens, 
the chief city of Attica. 

Attica, -ae, / Attica, a 
peninsula of Greece proper, 
running southward, NE 
of Peloponnesus. 

AttloTis, 'i, m. The surname 
of T. Pomponius, the inti- 
mate friend of Cicero, 
given to him on account 
of his long residence at 
Athens. 

Aurellus, -i, m. Caius Aure- 
lius Cotta, Praetor urbanus 
B.C. 202, Consul B.C. 200 
with Publius Sulpicius 
Galba. 

Baeblus, -i, m. i. Cnaeus 
BaebiusTamphilus, Consul 
B.C. 182. 
2. M. BaebiusTamphilus, 
mentioned as Consul with 
Cethegus, B.o. 181. 

Bithynia, -ae, /. Bithynia, 
a fertile province in Asia 
Minor, between the Pro- 
pontis (Sea of Marmora), 
and the Black Sea. 

Blitho, see Sulpicius. 

Boeotla, -ae, /. A district 
of Greece proper, of which 
Thebes was the chief city. 

Oadm6&, -ae, /. The citadel 
of ThobcH, founded by 
Cadmus. 



CaUiphrdnes, -is, m. Gal- 
liphrones, who taught 
Epaminondas dancing. 
Callistr&tus, -i, m. An Athe- 
nian orator, who in b.c. 
369, when Epaminondas 
invaded Spartan territory, 
induced the Athenians to 
grant the aid which Sparta 
had requested. 
Cannae, -arum, /. A fortress 
in Apulia, on the right 
bank of the river Aufidus, 
the scene of the total defeat 
of the Romans by Hanni- 
bal, B.C. 216. 
Captia, -ae, /. The chief 
city of Campania, noted 
for its wealth and luxury : 
it revolted to Hannibal, 
and was severely punished 
by the Romans in con- 
sequence. 
Carthago, -inis, /. Carthage, 
a colony of Tyre, founded 
about one century before 
Rome : the principal tra- 
ding city in the West of 
the Mediterranean ; situa- 
ted on the coast of Africa, 
about 150 miles south west 
of the westernmost point 
of Sicily. 
Cato, -onis, m. Marcus Por- 
cius Cato, the Censor, 
born 234 B.C. died 149 b.c. ; 
known for his severity 
when in command in . 
Spain, and for his stern- 
ness as a judge of morals 
when Censor at Rome. 
Contenlus, -i, m, Caius 
Centenius, Praetor, b.c. 
217, defeated by Maharbal, 
one of Hannibal's officers. 
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with the loss of his whole 
force, shortly after the 
battle of Trasimene. 

CStheaniSy see Cornelius. 

Ch&brias, -ae, m. An Athe- 
nian general : he led the 
Athenian troops sent to 
aid Sparta at the second 
invasion of Peloponnesus 
by Epaminondas, and re- 
pulsed the Thebans at 
Corinth. 

Clastldium, -i, n. A fortress 
in Cisalpine Gaul near the 
river Padus. 

Claudius, "i, m. i. Caius 
Claudius Nero, Consul 207 
B.a, who left his camp in 
South Italy, where he was 
watching Hannibal, to join 
his colleague Livius. Their 
united forces then de- 
feated Hasdrubal at the 
battle of the Metauru?;. 

a. Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus, took the city of 
Syracuse b.c. 212, killed in 
a skirmish with Hannibal's 
troops, B. c. 208. 

Cornelius, -\y m. A Roman 
gens, celebrated as con- 
taining a long list of dis- 
tinguished men. 

1. Publius Cornelius 
Cethegus, Consul b.c. 181. 

2. Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio Asiaticus, so called 
from his victory at Mag- 
nesia, when he crushed 
the power of Antiochus. 
He was afterwards called 
to account by one of the 
Tribunes, for alleged em- 
bezzlement of public money 
during his Asiatic cam- 



paign. Brother of Scipio 
Africanus. 

3. • Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, Consul a 18 b.c. 
Sent by the Senate to Spain 
to fight Hannibal, he 
touched at Massilia, to find 
that the Carthaginian had 
already crossed the Pyre- 
nees. He then tried to 
prevent the enemy from 
crossing the Rhone, but 
being too late for this, he 
hurried into Cisalpine 
Gaul to meet him on his 
descent from the Alps, but 
was beaten at the Ticinus 
and severely wounded. 
Afterwards defeated and 
killed in Spain, B.C. 212. 

4. Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus, son of 
the last named ; so called 
from his victory over Han- 
nibal at Zama, b. c. 202. 

Creta, -ae,/. Crete, a large 
island in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Cyrene, -es, and Cyrenae, 
•arum, /. Chief town of a 
province in Libya. 

Cyrenaei, -orum, m. The 
people of Cyrene. 

Cyzictis, -i, /. A town in 
Mysia. 

C^ziceniis, -a -um, of or 
belonging to Cyzicus. 



Dftmon, -Onis, tn. Damon, 
a celebrated musician, 
teacher of Epaminondas. 

Diana, -ae, /, Diana, god- 
dess of the moon, and of 
hunting. 
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Didmddon, -ontis, m, Dio- 
medon, a native of Cyzicus. 

DldnyaitiB, -i, m. Dionysius, 
a musician of Thebes. 

Ennliis, -I, m. Ennius, ' a 
celebrated Roman poet ; 
born 239 B.C., died 169 
B. c. 

£p&min5nda8, -ae, m. £pa- 
minondas, a celebrated 

_ Theban general. 

Etruria, -ae, /. Etruria, a 
district of Italy, north of 
Bome. 

EumSnes, -is, m. Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, son of 
Attains I. A zealous ally 
of the Romans, but after- 
wards suspected by them 
of intriguing with the 
Macedonians. 



F&bloB, -i; m. The name 
of a Roman gens. 

I. Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, twice Dictator, and 
several times Consul. He 
clearly saw the folly of 
fighting battles with Han- 
nibal, and adopted a wait- 
ing policy, in hopes of 
wearing him out. For this 
he earned the title of 
Cunctator,orthe * delayer.* 
a. Quintus Fabius Labeo; 
Consul in b. 0. 183. 

Fftlernus ager. A district 
in Campania, famed for its 
wine. 

Flaoous. See Valerius. 

FlamXninus. See Quintius. 

Fl&mInXu8, -i, m. Caius 
Flaminius, Consul b« c. ) 



217. Defeated and killed 
at the battle of Lake Tra- 
simene by Hannibal. 

FrSgellaOy -arum, / Frer 
gellae, an ancient city of 
the Yolsci in Latium, on 
the Liris. 

Fiirlus, -i, m. Lucius Furius, 
Consul B. o. 196. 

Oalba, -ae, m, Servius Galba, 
known chiefly for his cruel 
treatment of the Lusita- 
nians in 151 B.C. 

Gdminus, see Serviliua. 

Gortynli, -orum,- m. The 
Gortynians, natives of 
Gortynia, an ancient city 
of Cret-e. 

Gracchus. See SemproniuB. 

Graecia, -ae, /. Greece. 

Graecus, -a, -um. Greek. 
(adj.) 

Graius, -a, -um. Greek, an 
epithet of Hercules. . 

Hadriimetum, i, n. Hadru- 
metum, a city of Africa. 

H&milc&r, -aris, m, Hamil- 
car Barca, the father of 
Hannibal. He conceived 
such a deadly hatred of 
Rome, when that Republic 
forced Carthage to surren- 
der Sardinia, taking ad- 
vantage of the revolt of 
the mercenaries, that he 
made his son swear never 
to be friends with Rome. 

Hannib&l,-alis,9n. Hannibal, 
the great Carthaginian 
general, the central figure 
of the second Punic war. 
He organized an army in 
Spai uncrossed the Pyrenees, 
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Rhone, and Alpa, and de- 
scended upon the plains of 
Italy : beat the Romans 
at the Ticinus, Trebia, 
Trasimene, and Cannae, 
and for many years held 
out against the whole 
power of Rome in South- 
ern Italy. Summoned to 
Carthage to defend the 
city, he was at last defeated 
by Scipio at Zama, and 
fled to the East, where 
he wandered from one 
country to another, and 
finally took poison that he . 
might not grace a Roman 
triumph. 
Hasdrtib&l, -alls, m. Has- 
drubal. 

1. Son-in-law of Hamil- 
car, whom he succeeded 
in the command in Spain ; 
made a treaty with Rome, 
fixing the Ebro as boundary 
between the two nations. 
Assassinated, b. c. 221. 

2. Brother of Hanniba]. 
Defeated by the Scipios in 
Spain, about the time of 
the battle of Cannae. He 
afterwards endeavours to 
join Hannibal in Italy, 
but is defeated and killed 
at the Metaurus, b. o. 207. 

Helviu8,-i, m. Caius Helvius, 
plebeian Aedile with Cato, 
B.C. 199. 

Herctdes, -is, m. Hercules, 
son of Jupiter and Alc- 
mena ; the god of strength. 

Hispania, -ae, /. Spain, di- 
vided, after the conquests 
of Scipio, into two pro- 
vinces, citerior and ul- 



terior, each ruled by a 
Praetor or Proconsul. 

lupltdr, lovis, m, Jupiter, 
the chief god among the 
Romans. 



li&bdo. See FabiuB. 

LftcSdaemon, -6nis,/. Lace- 
daemon or Sparta, the 
chief city in Laconia, in 
Peloponnesus. 

Iiamprus, -i, m. Lamprus, 
a teacher of music at 
Athens. 

Iiouotrft, -orum, n. Leuctra, 
a town in Boeotia, famous 
as the scene of a victory of 
Epaminondas over the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Ligtires, -um, m. The Li- 
gurlans, an Italian people 
in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Iicngus, -i, m. Tiberius 
Sempronius Longus, Con- 
sul with P. Cornelius 
Scipio, B.C. 2x8. Defeated 
by Hannibal at the Trebia. 

Iiiicania, -ae,/. Lucania, a 
district in the South- West 
of Italy. 

Liisitani, -orum, m. The 
Lusitanians, inhabitants 
of the country we now call 
Portugal. 

Lj^sis, -idis, m. Lysis a Py- 
thagorean philosopher of 
Tarentum, who taught 
Epaminondas. 

Magd, -Cnis, m. Mago, a 
brother of Hannibal, ac- 
companied him to Italy, 
and commanded part of 
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the Oarthaginian infantry 
at Cannae. Was after- 
wards sent to Carthage to 
aek for reinforcements. 
Defeated by the Romans 
in Cisalpine Gaul, b. c. 
203. 

Manlius, -i, m. Cnaeus 
Manlius Volso, Consul b. c. 
189. Conquered the Gala- 
tians and Pisidians. 

Mantinea, -ae, /. Mantinea, 
a city of Arcadia, cele- 
brated for the defeat of the 
Lacedaemonians by Epa- 
minondas, who was killed 
in the battle. 

Maroellus. See Claudius. 

Mazimus. See Fabius. 

Mdndclides, -is, m, Mene- 
clides, an opponent of 
Epaminondas at Thebes. 

Messene, -es, /. Messene, 
the chief city of Messenia, 
in Peloponnesus, con- 
quered by the Lacedae- 
monians, and again found- 
ed by Epaminondas to 
counteract the power of 
Sparta. 

Micythiis, -i, m. Micythus, 
a friend of Epaminon- 
das. 

MiniicSus, -i, m. Marcus 
Minucius Rufus, who 
served as master of the 
horse to Fabius Maximus, 
B.C. 217. Chafing under 
the inaction of the Dic- 
tator, and aided at Rome 
by the eloquence of Varro, 
he was given a command 
of equal power with Fabius, 
and would have been de- 
stroyed with his army by 



Hannibal, had not his 
colleague come to his 
assistance. 

NSro. See Claudius. 

iN'tLmidae, -arum, m. The 
Numidians, a people of 
North Africa, between 
Carthage and Mauritania. 

Oedipus, -Mis, m, Oedipus, 
king of Thebes. He killed 
his father, not knowing 
who he was, and married 
his mother, and when he 
discovered his crime, tore 
out his own eyes, and 
wandered forth as an out- 
cast to Athens. 

Olympiddorus, -i, m. A 
musician who instructed 
Epaminondas on the flute. 

6rd8tes,-is anc2-ae,m. Orestes, 
son of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, who aven- 
ged his father's murder 
by killing his mother. For 
this he was pursued by the 
Furies. 

F&dus, -i, m, A large river 
in Northern Italy, flowing 
through Cisalpine Gaul, 
and dividing Gallia Trans- 
padana from Cispadana. 

Pamphylia,-ae,/. A country 
on the sea-coast of Asia 
Minor, between Lycia and 
Cilicia. 

Faulus. See Aemilius. 

Fdldpidas, -ae, m. Pelopi- 
das, a Theban general and 
statesman, and intimate 
friend of Epaminondas. 
It was he who first proved 
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to Greece that the Spartans 
were not invincible, by- 
defeating two of their 
divisions at Tegyra, b. c. 

375. 

Fdldponnesus» -i, /. The 
southern peninsula of 
Greece proper, the modern 
Morea, joined to the main- 
land by the isthmus of 
Corinth ; named from 
Pelops. 

Ferg&menus, -a, -um, of or 
belonging to Pergamum. 

Ferg&mum, -i, n. A city in 
Mysia, on the C£lystrus. 

Perpenna, -ae, m. M. Per' 
penna, Consul b. c. 92, 
Censor b. c. 86, died at the 
age of 98. 

Fhilippus, -i, m. Philip V, 
king of Macedonia. Makes 
a treaty with Hannibal, 
and afterwards helps him 
at Zama. Defeated by 
Flamininus at Cynosce- 
phalae. 

Foeni, -orum, m. The Phoe- 
nicians, i.e. the Carthagin- 
ians, hence the wars with 
Carthage are called the 

' Punic wars. 

Folybius, -i, m, Polybius, 
a Greek historian of Mega- 
lopolis. 

Folymnis, -idis, m. Polym- 
nis, father of Epaihinon- 
das. 

FontnB, a district in Asia 
Minor, between Bithynia 

. and Armenia, the king- 
dom of Mithridates. 

Frusias, -ae, m. Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, who be- 
friended Hannibal. 

MEPOS 



P^renaeus, -a, -um. Pyre- 
naean, hence Pyrenaei 
montes, the Pyrenees. 

P. Saltus, the pass over 
the Pyrenees. 

Fythagoras, -ae, m. Py- 
thagoras, a philosopher of 
Samos. 

Fythftgdreus, -a, -um. Py- 
thagorean, applied to the 
followers of his philo- 
sophy. They believed in 
the transmigration of 
souls. 

Quintius, -i, m. T. Quintius 
Flamininus, the conqueror 
of Philip V of Macedon. 

Bhodftnus, -i, m. The Rhone. 

Bhddli, -orum, m. The in- 
habitants of Rhodes, an 
island off the south-west 
coast of Asia Minor. 

Boma, -ae, /. Rome. 

Bufus. See Minuciua. 

S&bini, -orum, m. The Sa- 
bines, an ancient Italian 
})eople adjoining the 
Latins. 

Sdrguntum, -i, n. Saguntum, 
k town on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain, the 
taking of which by Han- 
nibal led to the second 
Punic War. 

Sardinia, -ae, /. A large 
island of the Mediterra- 
nean, possessed . by Qar« 
thage, but surrendered to 
Rome during the revolt of 
the mercenaries, b.o. 238. 

Soipio. See Cornelius. 
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Bempi'diiXuii, -i, m. The 

name of a Koman gens. 

I'iberius Sempronius 

Gracchus, Consul b. c. 215, 

and 213. 

8erviUu«, -i, m. Cnaeus 
Hervilius Geminus, Consul 
B.a 217, was killed at 
Cannae. 

B^nsk, -ae, /. Sena, a town 
on the coast of Umbria, 
near which Hasdrubal was 
d(;feated by Nero and 
Livius. 

Bervlufl. See Galba. 

Sicllla, -ae, /. Sicily, a large 
ifiland close to Italy, which 
became Roman at the end 
of tho first Punic War. 

0216nus, i, m. Silenus, a 
native of Calatia, a histor- 
ian. 

B6hI\vlm, 'if m, Sosilus, of 
Sparta, who taught Han- 
nibal Greek. 

Sparta. Hue Lacedaemon. 

SulploluN, -i, m. Name of 
a liomnn gons. 

T. Ptiblius Sulpioius 
Gnlbn, Consul, B. o. 211, 
and ngiiin in soo with 
AuroUiiH. 

2. Hulpicius BlithO| a 
Romiin writer. 

Bi^ria, -ae, /. Syria. 

Tamphllus. See Baebius. 
T&rentum, -i, n. Tarentum, 

a town of Lower Italy. 
T&rentius, -i, m. 0. Toren- 

tius Varro, Consul with 



Aemilins Paulus 216 b. c. 
Defeated at Cannae. 

Thebae, -arum, / Thebes, 
the chief city of Boeotia. 

Thermopylae, -arum, /. 
Thermopylae, a defile be- 
tween mount Oeta and the 
sea, famous for the battle 
between the Persians and 
the Spartans under Leo- 
nidas. Also the scene of 
the defeat of Antiochus by 
the Roman Consul Gla- 
brio, 191 B. c. 

HUhhriB, -is, m. The river 
Tiber. 

Tib§rius. See Longus, and 
Sempronius. 

Trftsimenus, -i, m. Lake 
Trasimene. Defeat of 
Caius Flaminius by Han- 
nibal, B.C. 217. 

TrSbia, -ae, /. The river 
Trebia, where Hannibal 
defeated Sempronius Lon- 
gus, B.o. 218. 

Tusculum, -i, n. Tusculum, 
a city of Latium. 

VfilSrius, -i, m, Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus, Consul, 
B.C. 195. 

VSniisia, -ae, /. Venusia, a 
town on the borders of 
Apulia and Lucania. 

Volso. See Manlius. 

Z&ma, -ae, /. Zama, scene 
of Hannibal's defeat by 
Scipio Africanus, b. c. 202. 
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a or aby prep., from, by {gw. 

aU,), 
abiicio, -6re, -i€ci, -iectum, 

3 V. a., to throw away, (ab 

+ iacio.) 
abr5gO| -ftre, -avi, -atum, i 

V, a.j to take away, recall. 

(ab + rogo.) 
abscedo, -cedSre, -cessi, 

-cessum, 3 r. n., to depart, 

retire. ( ab + c6do. ) 
absens, -ntis, adj., absent. 
abstinentia,-ae,/., self-denial, 

moderation, (ab + teneo. ) 
absum, -fni, -esse, irreg. v.n., 

to be away from, absent. 

(ab + sum.) 
ac, atque, conj. and : also -■ 

quam, than. 
accede, -cedere, -cessi, -ces- 

sum, 3 V. n., to go to, 

approach, (ad + cedo. ) 
accido, -cidSre, -cidi, 3 v,n., 

to happen, (ad + cado.) 
accipiOy -cip^re, -c6pi, -cep- 

tum, 3 v.a.y to take, receive. 

(ad + capio.) 
accuso, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

r. a., to accuse, 
ftcies, -ei,/., line of battle. 
acquiesco,-quiesc^re, -quievi, 



-quietum, 3 «. n., to rest, 

die. (ad + quiesco. ) 
acriter, ctdv., keenly, fiercely, 

bravely, 
ad, prep, {vjith acc,)f to. 
addo, addere, addidi, ad- 

ditum, 3 V. a., to add. 
addnooy -ducfire, -duxi, -duc- 

tum, 3 V. a., to bring to, 

bring in. (ad + duco.) 
&deo, adi\, so, so much. 
&deo, -ire, -Ivi or -ii, -itum, 4 

V, n, and a., to go to, ap- 
proach, (ad + eo.) 
adMbeo,-hib6re, -hibui,-hibi- 

tum, a V. a., to apply, use, 

show, (ad + habeo.) 
adimoy adim^re, ad^mi, ad- 

emptum,3 v.a., to take away. 
adiungOy -iungSre, -iunxi, 

-iunctum, 3 v. a., to join to, 

add. (ad -i-iungo.) 
adminisl^G, -Are, -avi, -atum, 

I v.a., to manage, carry 

out. (ad + minister. ) 
admiror, -ari, -atus, i dep. a., 

to wonder, admire, (ad + 

miror.) 
admitto, -mitt^re, -misi, 

-missum, 3 v. a., to admit;. 

commit. 
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admodum, adv., exceedingly. 

adorior, -oiiri, -ortus, 4 dep. 
a, , to attack, (ad + orior. ) 

adsuzn, adesse, adfui, irreg. 
V. n.j to be present. 

ftdtilesoens, -ontis, c. , a young 
person: really a present parti- 
ciple meaning growing up. 
(adolesco.) 

ftdHlesoentia, -ae,/., the age 
of an adulescens, t. e, from 
the fifteenth to the thir- 
tieth year. 

fldulesoentulus, -i, m.j a very 
young man (diminutive), 

&dulterium, -i, n., adultery. 

adventus, -us, m., approach. 

adversarius, -i, m., oppo- 
nent. 

adversuB, prep., against {toiih 
ace). 

adverto, -vert^re, -verti, 
-versum, 3 ». a., to turn to, 
attend to : animum ad- 
vertere, or animadvertere, 
to observe. 

aedincium, -i, n., building, 
(aedes + facio.) 

aedlfioo, -are, -avi, -atum, i v. 
a.yio build, (aedes + facio.) 

aedilis, -is, m., an Aedile, a 
magistrate at Rome. 

aemtilGr, -arl, -atus, i dep, a., 
to rival, emulate (aemulus). 

asneus, -a, -um, a^., of copper 
or bronze (aes). 

aequalis, -e, a4j., equal, 
equal in age. 

aeque, adv., equally, in like 
manner. 

aerarlum, -i, n., treasury, 
(aes.) 

■aestimo, -ftre, -&vi, -atum, 
I V. a. , to value, estimate. 

■aetas, -atis, /., age. 



affdro, afferre, attuli, alla- 
tum, irreg. v. a., to bring. 

afifioio, -fic^re, -feci, -fectum, 
3 V. a., to treat, punish, (ad 
+ facere.) . 

&ger, agri, m., field, land. 

&SO, &gere, 6gi, actum, 3 
v.a., to do, drive : loiih 
gratias, to return thanks. 

agricdla, -ae, m., farmer, 
(ager + colo.) 

&lias, adv., at another time, 
on other occasions, in 
another place. 

ftllenus, -a, -um, ad(j., of or 
belonging to another, 
(alius.) 

Allquantum, cutv., consider- 
ably. 

&Uqui8, aliqua or aliquae, 
aliquid, indef.pron., some- 
one or other. 

ftliquot, indef. inded, numeral 
adj., several. 

&llus, alia, allud, adj,, other, 
another, alius, alius, >= one, 
another. 

altSr, altera, alterum, a^j., 
one of two. 

alter . . . alter, the one . . . the 
other. 

fimice, adv., in a friendly 
way, amicably. 

ftmicitia, -ae, /., friendship. 

fimious, -i, m., a friend : also 
adj., amicus, -a, -um, 
friendly. 

amitto, -mitt^re, -misi, -mis- 
sum, to lose. 

amph5ra, -ae, /., a wine-jar ; 
also a liquid measure. 

amplus, -a, -um, Adj., large, 
spacious ; more commonly 
found in the comparative 
amplius, used as an adverb, 
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more, and in the superld- 

iive amplissimus, splendid, 

powerful, gloriciis. 
angustiae, -arum, /., a defile 

or narrow pass ; . hence ^ 

dii&eulty, distress. 
&nima» -ae,/., life, breath, 
ftnimadverto, -vertere, - verti, 

-versum, 3 v. a. ; animum 

advertere, to observe, turn 

the mind towards ; anim- 

advertere in aliquem, to 

punish any one. 
ftnixnus, -1, m., the mind, 

feeling, courage, 
annalis, -is, m. (sc. liber), a 

history of the events of the 

year ; more common in the 

pluralj annales, annals, 
annus, -i, m., a year. 
anniiuSy-a, -um, adj., lasting 

one year, 
ants, prep, with ace., before ; 

cUso ctdv.j formerly. 
antSa, adv., before, formerly, 
antecedo, -ced6re, -cessi, 

-cessum, 3 ». a., to go before, 

hence to exceed, surpass, 
antefero, -ferre, -tilli, -latum, 

17. «., to put before, prefer, 
antepono, -pon^re, -posui, 

-positum, 3 t7. a., to place 

before, prefer, 
appareo, -parere, -parui, 

-paritum, a v. n., to appear, 
app&ro, -parare, -paravi, 

-paratum, i v. a., to prepare, 
appello, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

0. a , to call or name, 
apud, prep, mth ace, near, 

among, at the house of, in 

the pages of. 
ara, ftrae, /. , an altar, 
arbftrium, -i, n., judgement, 

decision, power ; from ar- 



biter, an umpire or eye- 
witness. (r.d + eo.) 
arbltror,.>liil, ^atus, i v, dep, 

a.y to judge, think, 
argentum, -i, n., silver. 
arm&» -orum, n., arms, 
armo, -are, -avi, -atum, i v. a , 

to arm, equip, 
arrlpio, -rip6re, -ripui, -rep- 

tum, 3 V. a., to snatch, 

grasp, Eeize. (ad -»• rapio.) 
ars, artis, /., art. 
arx, arcis, /., citadel, 
ascendo, -cend^ro, -cendi, 

•censum, 3 v. a., to ascend. 

(ad + scando.) 
asplcio, aspicSre, aspexi, 

aspectum, 3 v. a., to behold. 

(ad + specie.) 
&t, conj., but. 
athleta, -ae, m., a wrestler, 

prize fighter, athlete. 
atquS, cor^., and ; when used 

toUh comparative words, than, 

cf, alia atque antea. lit,— 

other than before. 
audacter,a<7v., boldly ; auda- 

cius,audacissime. (audeo + 

dare.) 
aud3o, audere, ausus, a r. 

dep, a. and n., to dare, 
audio, -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 v. a , 

to hear, 
aureuf, -a, -um, adj., golden, 
aurum, -i, n., gold, 
aub, coYij^, or; aut . . . aut, 

either ... or. 
autem, cmj.^ but ; generally 

second tC'Ord in sentence and 

often contrasting mth qui- 

dem. 
auzilium, -i, n., help ; in 

pluralj allied troops. 
&varitia, -ae, /., avarice, 

greed. 
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belllcdmu, -a, -um, adj,, war- 
like. 

belloy -&re, -ftvi, -fttum, i 
r.n., to wage war. (bellum.) 

beUtun, -i, n., war. 

bdnft, a<i0.y well. 

bidfiuin, -i; n., the space of 
two days. 

blni, -ae, -a, distrib. num. adj., 
two each. 

b5n{l8, -a, -um, (idj.f good ; 
melior, optimus. 

brSvIt&s, -fttis, /., shortness, 
brevity. 

oftdOy cfidSre, cecidi, casum, 
3 V. n.| to fall. 

c&ducSuB, -i) m., or cadu- 
oeum, -i, »., a herald's 
staff. 

oaedes, -is, /., slaughter, 
murder. 

oallldus, -a, -um, ac{j,, cun. 
ning. 

oamptis, -i, m, , a plain. 

oanto, -&re, -Avi, -atum, i 
V. n.f to sing. 

c&pXo, -^re, eSpi, captum, 3 
V a., to take, seize. 

cftpltlil&tini, adv. J lit by 
heads (caput), in chapters 
or separate headings. 

oaptivus, -i, m., a prisoner, 
(capio.) 

o&p&t, -itis, n., liead. 

o&rSo, -Cre, -ul, -itum, 2 v. n., 
to lack, to be or do with- 
out. 

carltas, -2ltis, /, dearness, 
affection, love, (cams.) 

oastellum, -i, n., afoi*t. 

oastra, -orum, n., a camp. 

oasiis, -us, m., a falling, acci- 
dent, misfortune, (cado.) 
isa, -ne,/., cause. 



cSlSritSr, adv., quickly, 
celo, -are, -avi, -atum, i v, a. 

to conceal, 
cdnoy -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. n., to dine or sap. 
censor, -Oris, m., a censor, 
censozius, -a, -am, of or 

belonging to a censor, 
censura, -ae,/., censorship. 
(cetSros), -a, -um, adj.^ the 

rest ; not found in nom.sing. m. 
chorda, -ae,/., string, cord, 
circitdr, odr., oirprep. wUhiux.y 

about, around, nearly. 
circiiltLB, -i, m., a circle, fhen 

a social circle or company, 
oiroom, pr^. toith ace, 

around, 
circumdo, -dare, -dedi, 

-datum, I V, a. i. to put 

around, gov. ace, and dot. 

a. to surround, gon, ace. 

with all. 
ciroumSo, -ire, -ivi or -li, 

-itum, 4 V. a., to go round. 
circumvSnio, -v6nire, -v6ni, 

-ventum, 4 r. o., to sur- 
round. 
citSri5r, citSrius, comp, adj,, 

nearer, on this side. 

(citra.) 
cith&rizo, -&re, -avi, -fttum, i 

V. n., to play on the cithara. 
civilis, -6, adj., of or belong- 
ing to citizens, (civis.) 
civis, -is, c, a citizen, 
civitas, -atis, /., a state, 

Roman citizenship, 
clam, adv., secretly ; prep. 

with a&Z., without the know- 
ledge of. 
clandestinus, -a, -um, adj., 

secret, (clam.) 
cla8s!arXi!LS, -a, -um, adj., 

relating to a classis or 
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fleet ; as suhst.f classiarii, 
classiariorum, m., sailors. 

dassis, -is,/., a fleet. 

olaudo, clauddre, clausi, 
clausum, 3 v. a., to shut. 

Clemens, dementis, a<^'., 
kind, lenient. 

coarguo, -argu^re, -argiii, 3 
V. a., to prove guilty. 

coepi, coepisse, coeptus, 
semi dep, v. a., to begin ; 
also pass, forms in per/, stem 
tenses, as coeptum est. 

cogUo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V, a., to think. 

cognosce, -nosc^re, -novi, 
-nitum, 3 V. a., to find out, 
learn. 

edge, cogere, c5Sgi, c6actum, 
3 V. a., to compel, collect, 
(cum + ago.) 

cohortatio, -5nis, /., en- 
couragement, exhortation. 

ooUega, -ae, m., a colleague, 
one chosen at the same 
time, (cum + lego.) 

colUgo, collig^re, coll3gi, 
collectum, 3 v. a., to col- 
lect. 

colldoo, -are, -avi, -atiun, i 
V. a., to pl^ace, station, 
bestow in marriage. 

colldg[uium, -i, n. , a parley, 
conference. (cum + lo- 

quor.) 

commSmdro, -&re, >avi, 
-atum, I V. a., to mention. 

committo, -mitt^re, -misi, 
-missum, 3 v,a., to entrust ; 
proeUum committ^re, to 
join battle. 

commiinls, -6, adj,, in com- 
mon. 

compar&o, -par6re, -pariii, 2 
r. n., to appear. 



compftro, -are, -hvi, -atum, j 

V. a., to prepare, assemble. 
comp3rio, comperire, com- 

p6ri, compertum, 4 r. a., 

to discover, 
complector, -plecti, -plexus 

sum, 3 V. dep. a., to em- 
brace, 
compldo, -pl^re, -pl6vi, -pl6- 

tum, 2 V. a., to fill, 
compliirgs, -a, adj., several, 
compono, -pOn^re, -pdsui, 

-p5situm, 3 v,a., to arrange, 

conclude. 
comprShendo, -prdiendere, 

-prfihendi, -prShensum, 3 

V, a., to seize, 
comprdbo, -are, -ftvi, -&tum, 

I v,a.f to approve, 
conoido, -cidSre, -cidi, 3 v, n., 

to fall, (cum + cado. ) 
conoido,-cld3re, -cidi,-cl8um, 

3 r. a., to cut to pieces, 

destroy, (cum + caedo.) 
conoilio, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V, a,, to win the favour of, 

conciliate, 
concilium, -i, n., a council, 
concinnus, -a, -um, adj,, 

elegant, neat, {deriv. un- 
certain.) 
concito, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a.j to stir up, to arouse, 
concludo, -elude re, -clusi, 

-clusum, 3 V. a., to shut in, 

include, 
concurro, -currere, -curri, 

-cursum, 3 v, w., to run 

together, 
conoursus, -us, m., a running 

together, an assembling, 

an engagement, 
concutio, -ciitere, -cuisi, 

-cussum, 3 V. a., to shake 

violently, to shatter. 
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oondloXo, *onis, /., eondition, 

terms. 
oondisoIptUus, -i, m., fellow- 
pupil. 
oonfSro, -ferre, -tiili, -latum, 

irreg. v. a,, to bring together, 

compare, apply J loithrejlexive 

ae, to betake oneself. 
confe8tim,a^o., immediately. 

(fefltino.) 
oonficio, -ficfire, -fBci, -fec- 

tum, 3 V. o., to compose, 

complete, carry out. 
oonfitdor, -fitSri, -fessus, a v. 

dq>. a., to confess, (fateor.) 
confligo, -flig^re, -flixi, 

-flictum, 3 V. n., to fight, 
congrfidior, -grMi, -gressus, 

3 V, dep. n.j to meet, en- 
counter, 
coniiolo, -iic^re, -i6ci, -iec- 

tum, 3 V. a,, to throw 

together. 
Conor, -ari, -atus, i v. dep. n., 

to attempt ; indeterminate 

verb. 
conscTibo, -scrlbere, <scripsi, 

-scriptum, 3 v. a., to enlist, 

enrol. 
consSquor, -sSqui, -seciQtus, 

3 V. dep. a.y to follow, gain, 

carry out. 
consSro, -ser6re, -sSriii, 

-sertum, 3 v. a., to join ; 

conserere manus, to join 

battle, 
oonservo, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I v.a.f to preserve. 
oonsidSro, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V, a.j to consider, 
consilium, -i, n., plan, design, 

advice, 
consplolo, -spicSre, -spexi, 

-spectiim, 3 V. a., to behold. 

(sp6cio. ) 



constitiio, -stitiiere, -stitui, 

-stitutum, 3 V, a.f to set up, 

determine, 
consuesco, -suescSre, -su6vi, 

-suetum, 3 V, n., to be 

accustomed, 
consuetiido, -inis, /., custom, 
cons^, -is, m., a consul. I'he 

tioo consida were the chief 

magistrates at Borne, 
consiilaris, -is, m., one who 

had been consul, 
consiilatus, -us, m., consul- 
ship, 
consdlo, -sulSre, -biil^, 

-sultum, 3 V. a., to consult, 

consiilo te, I consult you, 

ask your advice ; consulo 

tibi, I consult for your 

interests, 
consultum, -i, n., decree, 

decision, 
oonsiimo, -sumSre, -sumpsi, 

-sumptum, 3 v.a,, to con- 
sume, spend, 
oontemnoy-temn^re, -tempsi, 

-temptum,3 v.a., to despise, 
contendo, -tendei'e, -tendi, 

-tentum, 3 v. a., to hasten, 

contend, assert, 
continens, -ntis, part. adj. of 

contineo, self-controlling, 

moderate. 
continSo, -tin6re, -tinui, 

-tentum, a v. a., to contain. 

(cum + teneo.) 
contra, i?rep. with ace, against, 
contr&ho, -trah^re, -traxi, 

-tractum, 3 v. a., to biing 

together, (cum + traho.) 
oontrarius, -a, -um, adj.^ 

opposite, contrary, 
oontiimelia, -ae, /., insult ; 

same root as contemno, to 

despise. 
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convSnio, -venire, -veni, 

-ventum, 4 v, »., to come 

together ; used impersonally, 
lit, it is agreed, 
conventus, -us, m., a coming 

together, meeting, 
oonvdco, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a.j to call together, 
coorior, -driri, -ortus, 4 

dep. n., to arise, 
cdpia, -ae, /., plenty; 

plural, troops, 
cdram, pr^. unth aU., 

presence of. 



V. 



tn 



in 



cornu, 



-us, n.y horn, wing of 



an army. 

corona, -ae,/., a crown. 

oorpiis, -oris, n., body. 

oorrumpo, -rumpere, -rupi, 
-ruptum, 3 v.a., to cor- 
rupt. 

credo, credSre, cr6didi, cre- 
ditum, 3 V, a., to believe, 
gov. dat ; when meaning en- 
trust, gov. ace. and dative : 
cf. credere foi'tunas illorum 
fidei. 

orSo, -are, -avi, -atum, i v.a., 
to ci*eate. 

cresco, crescSre, 
cretum, 3 v. n., to 
increase. 



crgvi, 
grow, 



crimSn, -init^, n., an 



accu- 



t sation, a crime. 
I criiento, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V. a., to stain with blood, 
j (cruor, cruentus.) 
\GMm, prep, unih aW., with. 
\ciinctus, -a, -um, all. (cum 

+ iunctus.) 
biipiditas, -atis, /., desire. 



greediness, 
(cupio.) 
mpldus, -a, 
desirous of. 



ambition. 



-um, 



adj., 



cupio, cupere, cuplvi, 
cupltum, 3 r. a., to desire. 

clira, -ae,/, care. 

curro, currere, cucurri, 
cursum, 3 v. n., to run. 

custodio^ -Ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 
v,a., to guard. 

de, prep, with abh, down from, 

concerning, 
debeo, debere, debui, de- 

bitum, a v.a., to owe, to 

be obliged, (dehibeo.) 
debilito, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to weaken, (debilis.) 
decedo, -ced^re, -cessi, -ces- 

sum, 3 17. n., to depart, to 

die. 
dScem, num. ado., ten. 
deoemo, -cernere, -crevi, 

-ere turn, 3 v. a., to decide, 

to decide by battle, 
declaro, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to declare, to make 

clear, 
dedo, ded^re, d€didi, d€di- 

tum, to give up, surrender, 
dediico, -ducere, -duxi, 

-ductum, 3 V. a., to lead 

down, lead, 
defendo, -fendSre, -fendi, 

-fensum, 3 v. a., to defend, 
defensio, -onis, /. defence, 
def&ro, -ferre, -tiili, -latum, 

irreg. v. a., to bring down, 

to bestow upon, id senatu i 

detulit, he reported it to 

the senate. 
deinde, adv., then, next, 
delego, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to refer, 
deligo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to fasten, bind, 
deligo, delig^re, delegi, 

delectum, 3 t*. a., to choose. 
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dersnero, -ftre, -S,yi, -atum, i 

v,n., to depart, 
depello, -pell^re, -puli, -pul- 

sum, 3 V. o., to drive away, 
depone, -pon^re, -p5sui, 

-p6situm, 3 V. a., to lay 

aside, 
deporto, -Sre, -avi, -fttum, i 

V. a., to carry oflf, bring 

home, 
desero, -s^rdre, -s^rui, -ser- 

tum, 3 V. a.y to desert, 
desidero, -&re, -avi, -atum, 

I v.a., to miss, to long 

for. 
desino, -sindre, •sivi, -sltum, 

3 V. n., to cease, 
despero, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a.j to despair of. 
ddslBto, -sist^re, -stiti, -sti- 

tum, 3 V. n., to cease, 
desum, defui, deesse, irreg. 

V. n.y to be wanting, 
detnmentum, -i. n., loss, 

damage, 
devinco, -vincfirO; -vici, 

-victum, 3 V. a., to conquer, 

surpass, 
dexter, dextera, dext^rum, 

cUso dextra, dextrum, adj., 

on the right, 
dice, dic6re, dixi, dictum, 

Sv.a.j to say. 
dictator, >oris, m., a 

dictator (a magistrate ap- 
pointed at Rome in times 

of great danger, with 

supreme power), 
dies, diei, c. in sing., m. in 

pi., a day. 
dignus,-a, -um, adj., worthy 

{gov, abl.). 
dilectus, -us, m., a levy. 
diHgens, -entis, adj., careful, 

attentive. 



diligentia, -ae, /., diligence, 

care. 
dOigo, -ligfire, -lexi, -lectum, 

dimico, -are, -ftvi; -atam, i* 
V. n.y to fight. 

dimitto, -mitt^re, -misi, 
-missum, 3 v. a., to send 
away, let go. 

diripio, -ripere, -ripui, -rep- 
tum, 3 V. a., to plunder. 

discedOy -cedSre, -cessi, 
-cessum, 3 v. n., to depart. 

disciplina, -ae, /., instruc- 
tion, learning, discipline. 

disco, discSre, didici, 3 
V. a., to learn. 

diserte, adv.<, clearly. 

disertus, -a, -um, adj., 
eloquent. 

disiicio, -iic^re, -i€ci, -lec- 
tum, 3 v.a., to scatter. 

dispalor, -ari, -atus, i v. dep. 
n., to straggle, wander in 
different directions. 

disptLto, -are, -avi, -atum, 
I V. a., to discuss, maintain. 

dissentio, -sentire, -sens!, 
-sensum, 4 v. n., to disagree 
with. 

dissideo, -sid@re, -s6di, -kgs- 
sum, 2 V. n., to think differ- 
ently, to be at variance. 

distringo,-string3re,-strinxi . 
-strictum,3t?.o., to distract. 

diu, diutius, diutissime, 
adv., long. 

diutinus, -a, -um. adj., of 
long duration. 

divinus, -a, -um, a4j., re- 
lating to the gods, divine.; 
(deus or divus.) 

divitiae, -arum,/., riches. 

do, dare, d^di, datum, 
v.a., to give. 



I 

I 
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d5oSo, docSre, docui, doc- 
tum, 2 v,a.j to teach. 

dootdr, -oris, m., a teacher, 
(doceo.) 

doctrina, -ae,/., learning. 

doctii8,-a,-um, ac^,j learned. 

ddltus, -i, m., craft,treachery. 

d5niesticu8, -n, -um, adj,, 
relating to home, domes- 
tic, (domus.) 

domtis, -us,/., home, house. 

dono, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
v.a.y to give, gov, ace. and 
dat. ; meaning to present, 
gov. ace. mth aU. 

diibito, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V. a. and n., to doubt. 

dtiblus, -a, -um, acfj., doubt- 
ful. 

duoo, duc^re, duxi, duc- 
tum, 3 V. a., to lead. 

dum, canj., while, until. 

dtid, duae, duo, num. adj., 
two. 

duplex, -icis, adj.. double, 
(duo + plico, herux two- 
fold, deceitful.) 

dux, diicis, c, leader, general. 

e or ex, j?rep. gov. aW., out of, 
from. 

ea, adv., there. 

edlctum, -i, n., edict, decree. 

eflSro, -ferre, extuli, ela- 
tum, irreg. v, «., to carry- 
out. 

officio, -fic6re, -foci, -fec- 
tum, 3 v. a., to effect, to 
manage, to bring to pass. 

Sfftiglo, -fugSre, -fugi, 3 
V. n., to flee, escape. 

&g6, first pers. pron., I., 

egrSdidr, egr^di, egressus, 
3 V. dep. n., to go away, 
depart. 



eiicXo, eiic^re, Gieci, 6iec- 
tum, 3 v.a., to cast out, 
eject, (e + iacio.) 

SlSphantus, -i, m., an ele- 
phant. 

elSquentia, -ae, /., elo- 
quence. 

eluoeo, elucSre, eluxi, 2 
V. n., to shine forth, to be 
evident. 

emintis, adv., at a distance, 
lit. hands apart ; contrasted 
with comminus, hand to 
hand. 

emitto, emittSre, Smisi, 
emissum, 3 r. a., to send 
forth ; emittere animam, 
to die. 

enim, conj,, for. 

entimSro, ^are, -avi, -atum, 

IV. a., to count up. (num- 
erus.) 

So, Ire, Ivi or li, itum, 4 

V. n., to go. 

do, adv., thither, to that 

place, 
eodem, adv., to the same 

place, (idem.) 
Sphebus, -i, m., a young man . 
Spistula, -ae, /., a letter. 
SquSs, -itis, m., a hoi*se- 

soldier, a knight. 
Squitatus, -us, in., cavalry, 
orga, prq^. with ace, towards 

(with regard io feelings only, 

not place), 
eripio, 6rip6re, Gripui, 6rep- 

tum, 3 v.a., to snatch 

away, (e + rapio.) 
error, -oris, m., on*or, mis- 
take, 
eri&dio, ©rudire, eriidivi, 

Sriiditum, 4 v. a., to teach, 
escendo, oscend^re, escendi, 

escensum, 3 v.a. and n., 
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to go up ; escendere in 

navem, to embark, 
dt, conj,., and ; et . . . ci, both 

• . . and. 
dtlam, conj.y alsa 
etsi, comj., although, 
ex&nuno, -are, -ayi, -atum, 

I ». a., lit, to deprive of 

air. (anima.) In pass., to 

be deprived of life, to 

die. 
excedo, -ced^re, -cessi, 

-cessum, 3 tJ. n., to go 

away from, 
excellens, -entls, part, adj., 

excellent, 
excio, exclrei exclvi, ex- 

cltum, 4 V. a., to call forth, 

rouse. 
exSo, -ire, -Ivi, -itum, ^v,n., 

to go out. 
exercSo, exercSre, exercui, 

exercitum, 2 v. a., to train, 
exercitatus, -a, -uni, part. 

adj., practised, trained. 

{From exercitare, rarely 

found.) 
exercitus, -us, m., an army, 
exhaurio, -haurire, -hausi, 

-haustum, 4 v. a., to drain, 

exhaust, 
existimatio, -Onis, /., repu- 
tation, opinjlon. 
oxistimo, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V. o., to think, 
exittis, -us, m.]. an outlet, 

exit. 
exp3dio, -Ire, -ivi, -Itum, 4 

V. a., to extricate, set free, 
expello, -pellere, -puli, -pul- 

sum, 3 V. a., to drive out. 
explicd, -plicare, -plicui, 

-plicitum, I r.a., to unfold, 

describe, 
explore, -are, -avi, -atum, i 



V. a. J to investigate, to 

search out. 
expono, -pOn^re, -pdsiii, 

-p5situm, 3 r. a., to ret 

forth, explain ; to dis- 

embark. 
exposco» -posc^re, -poposci, 

3 V. a., to demand, 
exprlmo, -prim^re, -pressi, 

-pi-essum, 3t). a., to repre- 
sent, to sketch, to express 

clearly, 
exprobro, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V. a., to taunt, reproach, 
expugno, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V. a., to take by storm. 
ex.tr&, prep, ipith ace., outside, 

beyond ; also adv., outside. 
extrSJio, -trahSre, -traxi, 

-ti-actUm, 3 v. a., to draw 

out, extract, 
extremus, -a, -um, adj., last. 

(extra.) 
exul, -is, c, an exile. 

facile, adv., easily; facilius, 
facillime. (From facio ; lit 
that which may be done.), 

f&cilis, -e, adj., easy. 

f&cio, facSre, feci, factum, 
Sv.a., to do, make. 

factum, -i, n., a deed ; lit. a 
thing done. (pass. part, of 
facio.) 

facultas, -atis, /., power, 
means, opportunity. 

fallo, fallere, fefelli, falsum, 
3 v. a., to cheat, deceive. 

fama, -ae, /, rumour, report, 
reputation. 

fftmiliaritas, -atis, /., friend- 
ship. 

fSro, ferre, tuli, latum, 
irreg. r. a , to bear, carry. 

ferrum, -i, n., iron. 
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fiotilis, -6, adj., mado of 
earthenware. {From fingere, 
to fashion.) 

fides, fidei,/., faith, honour, 
trustworthiness. 

f iducia, -ae, /., reliance, con- 
fidence. 

f ilius, -i, m., a son. 

finis, -is, c, an end ; in plural, 
boundaries, territories. 

fio, fi6ri, factus,pas8. </facio, 
to be made, to become. 

fiimitas, -atis, /., strength. 

flordo, florfire, floriii, ar. n., 
to flourish. 

fosdSratus, -a, -um, part, 
adj. J confederate, allied. 
{From verhj foedero, -are.) 

foediis, -eris, n., a treaty. 

fdris, -is,/. {mosUy m plural) , 
a door. 

forts, adv. by chance. {Adver- 
bial ahl. of fors. ) 

fortis, -e, adj.f brave. 

fortiter, adv,, bravely; for- 
tius, fortissimo. 

fortitudo, -inis, /, bravery. 

forttiito, adv., by chance. 

fortuna, -ae, /., fortune ; m 
plural, fortunes, property. 

forum, -i, n., the market- 
place at Rome. 

fr&ter, fratris, w., a brother. 

frSquens, -entis, adj., fre- 
quent ; rruyre often = in 
numbers, crowded. 

fr&or, frui, fructus and frui- 
tus, 3 V. dep, a.y to enjoy 
(gov. oW.). 

frustra, adv., in vain. 

fruBtror, -ari, -atus, i v. dep. 
a., to deceive, finistrate. 

f&ga, -ae,/., flight. 

fugio, fug^re, fiigi, filgitum, 
3 v. n.i to flee. 



fugo, -are, -avi, -atum, i v. a., 

to put to flight, 
fundamentum, -i 



n. 



ii 



foundation, (fundare.) 
funestus,-a, -um, adj., deadly, 
fatal, (funus.) 

gens, gentis, /., a race, clan, 
tribe. 

gSnus, generis, n., a race, a 
kind. 

gSro, ger^re, gessi, gestum, 
3 v. a., to carry, wage 
(war). 

gloria, -ae, /., glory. 

gratia, -ae, /., favour, influ- 
ence, gratitude ; pi. thanks ; 
debere gratiam, to be 
under an obligation ; ic- 
ferre gratiam, to make a 
return ; gratia, for the 
sake of; gratias agere, to 
return tlianks. 

gratis, adv., freely, without 
payment. 

gratus, -a, -um, adj., pleasing. 

gr&vis, -4, adj., heavy, op- 
pressive, serious. 

h&bfio, -ere, -ui, -itum, a v. a., 
to have. 

hastile, -is, n., a spear-shaft. 

hereditas, -atis, /., an in- 
heritance. 

heredium, -i, n., an inherited 
estate. 

hie, haec, hoc, emphatic 
demons, pr on., this. 

hie, adv., here. 

hil&ritas, -atis, /., merri- 
ment, joy. 

hinc, adv., hence, from this 
place. 

histdria, -ae, /., history. 
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h6die,adv.y to-day. (hoc + die.) 

homo, -iniS| c, mankind, 
the human race, a human 
being. 

hdnestus, -a, -um, oc^'., dis- 
tinguishedy honourable. 

h6nor, -Orls^ m., a distinc- 
tion, honour, office. 

hortatus, -us, m., an exhort- 
ing, advice; verbal noun/rom 
hortor. 

hortor, -ari, -atus, i v. dep. 
a.j to encourage, exhart. 

hospitium, -i, n., hospitality. 

hostia, -ae,/., a victim. 

hostis, -is, m., the enemy of 
one's country; as con- 
trasted loith inimicus, a 
personal enemy. 

hxio, adv,f hither. 

iam, adv.f now, already, by 

this time, 
laniia, -ae, /., a door ; from 

same root as the god lanus, 

meaning a going, 
ibi, adv,y there, 
idem, eadem, idem, def.pron,f 

and adj.^ the same. 
Igltur, conj.y therefore, 
ignosco, -nosc^re, -novi, -no- 

tum, 3 r. a., pardon (gov. 

dat,), 
ille, ilia, illud, emplutt, 

demons, pron.y he ; as ck^'., = 

that, 
illudoy-lud^re, -lusi, -lusum, 

3 V. a., to mock, scoff at. 
illustris, -6, a<^'., famous, 

distinguished. 
imago, -inis;/., image, like- 
ness, 
immitto, -mittere, -misi, 

-missum, 3 v. a., to send 

against, let go. 



immdlo, -are, -fivi, -atum, 
I V. a., to sacrifico. 

immortalis, -6, adj.f immor- 
tal, (in, neg.j +mors.) 

impdratoT, -oris, m., com- 
mander-in-chief. 

impdritus, -a, -um, oc^'., un- 
skilled, gov, gen, 

impdrlum, -i, n., supreme 
power. 

impdro, -are, -&vi, -atum, i 
V. a., to command, gov. dot., 
foUotoed by ut with subj. 

impetus, -us, tn., attack, (in + 
peto.) 

impraesentXarum, adv., for 
the present, (in prae- 
sentia rerum.) 

impriidenter, adv., impru- 
dently. (in + pro + video, 
not foreseeing.) 

imprudentia, -ae, /., im- 
prudence ; short for im- 
providentia. 

impugno, -are, -avi, -atum, 
I v.a.y to attack. 

in, prep, with aU., in ; with 
acc.f into, to, against, to- 
wards. 

inoendo, -cend^re, -cendi, 
-censum, 3 v. a., to set on 
fire, inflame, kindle. 

incipio, -cipere, -c6pi, -cep- 
tum, 3 v.a., to begin. 

inoognitus, *a, -um, ac^,, 
unknown. 

incola, -ae, c, an inhabit- 
ant, (in + colo.) 

inoolumis, -e, adj,j safe and 
sound. 

inddy adv,, thence ; inde a 
pueritia, from his very 
boyhood. 

indidem, adv. , from the same 
place, (^inde + idem.) in- . 
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didem Thebis, likewise 
from Thebes. 

induco, -ducSi'e, -duxi, -duc- 
tum, 3 t>. a., to draw into, 
to persuade. 

industria, -ae, /, industry, 
diligence. 

ineo, -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 v. a., 
to enter, to begin. 

inermis, -e, adj,, unarmed. 

infamis, -e, adj.^ of bad fame, 
notorious. 

infdro, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, 
irreg. v. a., to bring against ; 
inferre bellum, to wage 
aggressive war. 

infltXae, -arum, /., denial, 
(in + fateor.) Vsed only in 
the ace. in connection with ire, 
meaning to deny. 

infltlor, -ari, -atus, i r. dep, 
a., to deny. 

ingdnium, -i, n., ability, 
talent, nature. 

inimicitia, -ae, /., enmity. 

inimicus, -a, -um, adj,, un- 
friendly. 

initium, -i, n., beginning. 

iniicio, -iic6re, -iSci, -iec- 
tum, 3 V. a., to throw 
into ; iniicere terrorem 
alicui, to inspire with 
fear. 

iniiiria, -ae,/., an injustice, 
wrong, injury. 

inndcens, -entis, a4j., inno- 
cent, (in + noceo, hurt.) 

inquam, defect, verb, chiefly 
used in 3 sing, pres., in- 
quit, he says, {when the 
speaker's words are given). 

insciens, -entis, part, adj., not 
knowing. 

inscitita, -ae, /., ignorance, 
(in + scio.) 



insXdiae, -ftrum,/., ambusli, 
stratagem, treachery. 

insidior, -ari, -fttus, i dep. 
V. a., to lie in wait for, plot 
against. 

ins51ent!a, -&&,/., insolence, 
arrogance ; from insolere, 
to be accustomed, meaning 
a state of unusualness, 
novelty, want of modera- 
tion. 

instUiio, -stituSre, -stitui, 
-stitutum, 3 V. a., to begin. 

insto, -stare, -stiti, -statum, 
I V. n., to press on. 

instrtio, -struSre, -struxi, 
-structum, to prepare, set 
in order, draw up (a line 
of battle). 

insum, inesse, infui, irreg, 
V. n.f to be in. 

intell3go, -legere, -lexi, -lec- 
tum, 3 V. a., to understand. 

inter dum, a4v., sometimes. 

intSrSo, -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 
V. n., to die. 

interf icio, -f icSi-e, -fgci, -fec- 
tum, 3 V. a., to kill. 

interior, -us, comp. adj.^ on 
the inside, (intra.) 

intSritus, -us, m., death, 
destruction. 

invdho, -vehere, -vexi, -vec- 
tum, 3 v.a.j to carry into ; 
pass, to reproach; inveigh 
against. 

invgnio, -venire, -vSni, -ven- 
tum, 4 V. a., to find. 

invictus, -a, -um, adj.j un- 
conquered. (in + vinco.) 

invidia, -ae, /., envy, hatred. 

invidlatus, -a, -um, un- 
harmed. 

idcus, -i, m., a jest. 

ipsd, ipsa, ipsum, dcf pron.. 
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himself, used also infinl anl 

second person. 
irascor, Irasci, Iratus, 3 dep. 

V. n., to be angry. 
irrideOf -ridere, -risi,-risiim, 

2 V. a. and n., to mock, 

ridicule, 
is, ^kj id, demons, pron., he, 

she, it ; as adj. ** that, 
istd, ista, istud, demons, pron. , 

that fellow ; as adj. -» that 

of yours. 
It&, adv., so. 
it&QLaS, conj.f therefore, and 

80. 

item, adv., likewise. 

itSr, itineris, n., journey, (eo, 

itum.) 
itSnim, adv.f again. 
iiibSo, iubSro, iussi, iussum, 

a v. a., to order ; gov. ace, 

followed by injin. 
iudex, -icis, m., judge, 
iudlcium, -i, n., trial, court 

of judgment, 
iudico, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

v.a., to judge, 
iungo, iung^re, iunxi, iunc- 

tum, 3 V. a., to join, 
iurisoonsultus, -i, m., one 

learned in the law, a 

lawyer, 
iuro, -are, -avi, -atum, iv.n., 

to swear, 
ius, iuris, n., law ; law of 

man, as contrasted with fas, 

law of God. 
iusiurandum, iurisiurandi, 

n., an oath, 
itivenoiis, -i, m., an ox. 
ivLx.tSk, prep, with ace, near. 

I&b6r, -Oris, m , labour. 
Iau8, laudis,/., praise. 
leotioa,-ao,/., a litter, a chair. 



lectdr, -oris, m., a reader. 

(l§go.) 
legatio, -5nis,/., an embassy. 
legatuBy -i, tn., an ambas- 
sador, a deputy-goyernor, 

a lieutenant-general. 
ISvis, -e, od;., light, trifling, 
lex, legis, /., a law. 
libenter,a(lf ., readily, gladly. 

(libet.) 
libSr, libri, m., a book, 
libgri, -orum, w., children. 
libSro, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

v,a,, to set free, 
libertas, -atis, /., freedom. 
licSt, licSre, licuit, a impers. v, 

it is allowed, witJi dot. 
littdra, -ae, /., letter of 

the alphabet ; in pU, an 

epistle, 
littus, -oris, n., the shore, 
locus, -i, m., a place ; pi., loci 

and loca. 
longe, adv., far ofif. 
longus, -a, -um, adj", long, 

tedious, 
luctor, -ari, -atus. i dep, v, »., 

to wrestle, 
luxiiria, -ae, /., luxury. 

magis, c<ymp. adv., moi'e ; mag- 

nopere, magis, maxime. 
m&gister, -tri, m., a master ; 

magister equitum, the 

second in command under 

a dictator, 
m&gistratus, -us, m,, a 

magistrate, (magister.) 
magnitiido, -inis. /., size, 

greatness, 
magnus, -a, -um, adj., great ; 

maior, maximus. 
m&le, adv., badly ; peius, 

pessimd. 
male, malle, malui, irreg. 
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V. a., to prefer. (Contracted 

from magis + volo.) 
mdlos, -a, -um, acU^j bad; 

peior, pessimus. 
iu&n3o, manure, mansi, man- 
sum, a V. n., to remain, 
m&nus, -uStf'i ^ band ; con- 

serere manus, to join 

battle, 
m&re, -is, n., the sea. 
mater, matris. /., a mother, 
matricida, -ae, m., the slayer 

of a mother. (mater -f* 

caedo.) 
mazime, superL adv., very 

greatly, especially. See 

magis. 
mSm6r, -oris, adj.^ mindful 

of. 
mSmoria, -ae, /,, memory, 

remembrance, 
mens, mentis,/., the mind, 

intention, 
mensis, -is, m., a month, 
mentio, -onis,/, mention, 
mentior, -iri, -Itus, 4 v. d^. 

n., to speak falsely. 
mSrSo, merfire, m6rui, meri- 

tum, 2 V. a., to earn, de- 
serve. 
mSiis, -a, -um, possessive adj. 

o/ego, = my ; toe. sing. masc. 

mi. 
rnUSs, -itis, m., a soldier, 
militaris, -e, adj,y relating to 

a soldier ; res militaris, the 

art of war. 
mills, indecl. adj., thousand. 
millXa, -ium, n., thousands, 

foUotced by gen, 
miniis, adv., less, 
miror, -ari, -atus, i dep, v. a., 

to wonder at, admire, 
mitto, mittSre, misi, missum, 

3 v. a., to send. 



modeatus, -a, -um, a(^'., mo- 
derate, temperate, modest. 

mdd5, adv. (abU of modus), 
only. 

mddtis, -i, m,, a limit,' mea- 
sure, manner. 

monsi -tis, m., a mountain. 

morbus, -i, m., a disease. 

morior, mori, mortiius, 3 
dep. %, «., to die. 

mdrdr, -ari, -atus, i cfej?. v. a. 
and n., to delay. 

mors, mortis,/., death. 

mortifSrus, -a, -um, death- 
bringing, fatal, (mors + 
fero.) 

mos, mdris, m., custom; in 
plf conduct, character. 

multXtudo, -inis,/., a multi- 
tude, number. 

multo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V, a., to punish, fine. 

multus, -a, -um. adj,. much ; 
plus, plurimus. 

munlcIpXum, -i, n., a town 
governed by its own laws, 
but possessing part of the 
privileges of cives Romani. 

muni O4 -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 v. a., 
to fortify. 

miiniis, -^ris, n., gift, office, 
duty. 

muBice, musices, /., the art 
of music and poetry. 

musiotis, -a, -um, adj., re- 
lating to music. 

muslciis, -i, m., a musician. 

nam, namque, conj.j for. 
nanciscor, nancisci, nactus, 

3 d^, V. a.y to obtain. 
narro,-are, -avi, -atum, i v, a., 

to relate, describe, 
nascor, nasci, natus, 3v.n., 

to be born. 
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natio, -QniSj/.j a tribe, nation, 
naufirftglum, -i, n., shipwreck. 

(navis + fhingo. ) 
nautlcua, -a, -um, adj., naval, 
navalis, -e, adj., naval, 
navis, -is,/., a ship, 
ne,. conj, tised in final dauses, 

in order that . . . not, lest ; 

ne . . . quidem, not even, 
-nd, appended to a word as an 

interrogative pariide, 
ndc, ndqud, conj., nor, and 

not ; nee • . . nee, neither 

. • . nor. 
nScessd, neut. adj., necessr-ary. 
nScesfiltudo, -inis, /., rela- 
tionship. 
nSfas, n. inded., impiety, 

wickedness. 
nSgo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to deny. 
nSgotlum, -i, n., business, 
ndmd, nulllus, m., no one ; 

ahl., nullo. 
ndquS. See nee. 
ndve, neu, " conj., introduces 

negcifive daiise of purpose, 
nihil, -i, n., nothing; con- 
tracted ft) nil. 
nIsX, conj., if not, unless, 
nobilis, -e, adj., well-known 

(nosco), famous, 
ndlo, nolle, nolui, irreg. v. n., 

to be unwilling, (ne + volo.) 
nomSn, -inis, n., a name, 
nomino, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V. a., to name, 
non, adv., not. 
nonn!hn, -i, something, 
nostdr, nostra, nostrum, poss. 

adj. of nos, our. 
n5to, -are, -avi, -atum, i v. a., 

to note, mark (of a censor), 

to brand with ignominy 

or disgrace. 



ndvus, -a, -um, adj., new. 
noz, noctis,/, night, 
nubilis, -e, adj., marriage- 
able, (nubo.) 
nullus, -a, -um, neg. adj., 

none, 
num, adv., asking a question, 

and expecting the answer no. 

Also in indirect questions » 

whether, 
nfimdro, -&re, -&vi, -&tum, 

I v.a., to count, 
niimdriis, -i, m., number, 
nanquam, adv., never, 
nuntio, -&re, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to report, announce. 

ob, prep, with ace., on account 
of. 

obduoo, -duc^re, -duxi, 
-ductum, 3 v.a., to draw 
over, nocte obducia, lit. 
night being spread over 
them, i.e. in the darkness 
of the night. 

dbitiis, -us, m., death. 

obilcio, -iic^re, -ieci, -iec- 
tum, 3 v.a., to throw in 
the way of; gov. ace. and 
dcU.j to bring up a charge 
against someone. 

5boedio, -Ire, -ivi, -Itum, 4 
V. a., to obey. 

obsds, -idis, c, a hostage. 

obsidSo, -sidere, -s6di, -ses- 
sum, a V. a., to sit down 
in front of, and so to 
besiege, (ob + sedeo.) 

obsidio, -Onis,/., a blockade, 
siege. 

obtinSo, -tin3re, -tinui, 
-tentum, a v. a., to hold. 

obtingo, -tingdre, -tigi, 3 
V. n., to fall to the lot of, 
gov. dot. (ob + tango.) 
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obtreotstio, -Onis, /., dis- 
paraging, detraction. 

obtrectator, -oris, m., one who 
disparages, or finds fault. 

obviam, ado,^ in the way of, 
gw, dative. 

occidOf-cidere, -cidi, -cisum, 
3 V. a., to kill, (ob + caedo.) 

ocotlpo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V. a.j to seize. 

octogintft, inded. num, adj.f 
eighty. 

ootil'&s, -i, nUf an eye. 

odiom, -i, n., hatred. 

ollm, ctdv,y once, formerly. 

omitto, -mitt^re, -misi, 
-missum, 3 v. a., to dis- 
regard, leave out. 

omnia, -e, adj., all. 

opem, -is, /. (as if from 
nom.y ops), help ; in pi., 
wealth, resources. 

5p6ra, -ae, /., work, atten- 
tion ; dare operam coepit, 
he began to devote his 
attention to. 

opSrio, operire, operui, 
opertmn, 4 v, o., to cover. 

opplSo, oppl6re, opplevi, 
oppletum, a V. a., to fill. 

opprlmo, -primfire, -pressi, 
-pressum, 3 v. a., to over- 
power. 

opprdbrium, -i, n., reproach, 
insult. 

oppugno, -are, -avi, -atum, 
I v.a., to attack. 

optimus, superl. (/bonus. 

opus, n., need, ordy in nam, 
and ace, 

opus, operis, n., a work. 

oratlo, -on is, /., a speech. 

dr&t5r, -oris, tn., a speaker, 
pleader. 

orbis, -is, m., a sphere, 



orb ; orbis terrarum, the 

world, 
origo, -inis, /., origin ; in pi. 

refers to Gate's history. 

(orior.) 
drior, oriri, ortus, 4 v, dep. 

n., to arise, 
omo, -&re, -&vi, -&tum, i 

V. a., to adorn, equip ; 

ornatus in perpetua ora- 

tione, skilled in . . . 
ostendo, -tendSre, -tendi, 

-tensum or -tentum, 3 v. a., 

to show, 
olium, -i, n., leisure. 

p&laestra, -ae, /., the wrest- 
ling-school. 

p&lam, prep, with oN., in the 
presence of; adv., openly. 

par, paris, adj., equal. 

parSo, -ere, -ui, -itum, 2 
V. n., to obey, gov. dat. 

p&rXo, par6re, p6p6ri, par- 
turn, 3 t7. a., to bear, bring 
forth, beget* ' 

p&ro, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
t'. a., to prepare, obtain. 

pars, partis,/., a part. 

pfttSfftoio, -^c6re, -fBci, -fac- 
tum, 3 V. a., to open. 

p&tdr, patris, m., a father. 

p&ternu8, -a, -um, adj., in- 
herited from a father, 
paternal. 

p&tior, pati, passus, 3 v. dep. 
a., to suffer. 

p&trla, -ae, /., one's native 
country, (pater. ) 

pauous, -n, -um, ctdj. in sing. 
rare ; in pi. means few. 

paupSr, gen., pauperis, adj., 
poor. 

paupertas, -atis, /., poverty. 

pax, pacis,/., peace. 
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pSoucIa, -ae, /., a sum of 
money. {From pecus, 
cattle, as in ancient times 
loecUth consisted so'ely of cattle.) 

pddester,* -tris, -tre, adj.^ on 
foot, (pes.) 

peiiis. See male. 

pello, pellfire, p^piili, pul- 
aum, 3 V. a., to drive, rout. 

pendo, pend^re, pSpendi, 
pensum, 3 v. a , to pay, 
weigh out. 

pSp, piep. gov, ace. J through, 
by means of. 

pSr&go, -ag^re, -Sgi, -actum, 

3 tj. a., to finish, carry out. 
perciitio, -ciitfire, -cussi, 

-cussum, 3 V. a., to strike, 
perduco, -duc6re, -duxi, 

-ductum, 3 r. a., to lead. 
pSrSo, -ire, -ivi or -li, -itum, 

4 V. n.y to die. 
parficio, -ficere, -fBci, -fec- 

tum, 3 V. a., to complete, 

carry out. 
perfungor, -fungi, -functus, 

3 V. dep. a., to perform, gov. 

aU. 
pSrictLlum, -i, n., danger. 
pSritus, -a, -um, adj.y skilled, 

gov. gen. 
pennitto, -mittSre, -misi, 

-missum, 3 v. a., to permit, 
pernlcies, -ei,/., destruction. 
pSroro, -are, -avi, ^atum, i 

V. a. and n., to conclude a 

speech. 
perpStior, -p§ti, -pessus, 

3 V. dep. a., to endure. 
perpStfius, -a, -um, adj., 

lasting, continuous. 
persSquor, -s6qui, -sScutus, 3 

V. dep. a., to pursue, follow, 
persona, -ae, /., a character ; 

lit. a mask, (per + sono.) 



persuadeo, -suad€re, -suasi, 

-suasum, a v. a., to per- 
suade, gen. dot. and followed 

by ut vnih sfubj. 
perterritus, -a, -Mia^pass.part, 

of perter reo, fright ened . 
pertfmesco, -timesc^re, 

-timui, 3 V. incep. n., to 

begin to fear, 
pertindo, -tin6re, -tinui, 

-tentum, 2 r. n., to belong, 

concern, extend, 
pervenio, -venire, -v6ni, 

-ventum, 4 r. n., to come 

through, arrive, 
pervulgo, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V. a., to publish, spread 

abroad, 
pdto, petSre, p6tivi, p6titum, 

3 V. a., to Leek, attach, 
phllosophia, -ae, /., philo- 
sophy, 
plebs, plebis, /., the people, 

the commons, 
plumbum, -i, n., lead, 
plurimus, supeil. of multus. 
plus, compar. of multus. 
poena, -ae, /., punishment, 

penalty, 
pdeta, -ae, m., a poet. 
pollicScr, polliceri, poUici- 

tus, a V. dep. a. and n., to 

promise, 
pondiis, -Sris, n., weight. 

(pendo.) 
pono, pon^re, posui, posi' 

tum, 3 V. o., to place, 
pdpiilus, -i, m., the people, 
porto, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a.j to carry, 
possum, posse, potui, ineg. 

v.n., to be able. (potis + 

sum.) 
post, prep, with ace, behind, 

after ; adv., afterwards. 
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postfta, (tdv^ afterwards. 

(post + ea.) 
postdaquam, adv., after that. 
postSrus, -a, -um, adj., next, 

following; posterior, pos- 

t rem us. 
postquaxn, conj., after that, 

gtMeraUy unth perfect indie. 
postrdmus. See postSrus. 
postiilo, -fire, -&▼!, -atum, i 

r. a., to demand. 
p5tens, -entis, part, a4j.y 

powerful, able, (possum.) 
p5tentla, -ae,/., power. 
pdt38ta8, -atis, /., power, 

rule, sovereignty, 
pdtissimuin, su/perl. acfr., in 

preference, especially. 
pdtiuB, odfKy rather, 
praabdo, -6re, -iii, -itum, a 

V. a., to afford, show, 
praeoaptor, -5ris, m., a 

teacher, (praecipio.) 
praeoeptum, -i, n., a thing 

taught, precept, 
praedplo, -oipdre, -cdpi, 

-ceptum^ 3 r. a., to teach, 

enjoin. 
praefSro, -ferre, -tiili, -l&tum , 

vreg. v, a., to put before to 

prefer one thing to another, 

gov, ace, and dot. 
praeflcio, -fKc^re, -f5ci, -fec- 

tum, 3 V. a , to place in 

command, 
prasfinio, -Ire, -Ivi, -itum, 4 

V, a.f to define beforehand, 
praemlum, -i, n., reward. 
praesenSy-entis, a^, , present. 

(praesum.) 
pradsXdlum, -i, n., protec- 
tion, guard, 
praesto, -stare, -&titi,-stitam, 

I v.a, and n., to surpass, 

perform. 
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praesmn, -fui, -esse, irreg. 
r. n. . to be at the head. 

praeter, pr€p.tcithacc,, besides, 
beyond, along. 

praetfirea, adv.j besides. 

praetermitto, -mittere, -misi , 
-missum, 3 v.a,, to let pass, 
omifc. 

praet5r, -oris,- m., used uf 
genercd sense of commandeTf 
in Life of Epaminondas. 
In Roman history denotes a 
special magistrate. . 

praetura, -ae,/., praetorshipw 

prSmo, premere, press], 
pressum, 3 v. a., to press. 

primo, adv.y at first. 

primum, cu^v., at first, in 
the first place. 

primiuB, -a, -um, superl, adj., 
first ; prae, prior, primus. 

prinoeps, -c!pis,9n., the firs$t 
man, chief ; aiao a4)'t first, 
(prim us H- capio. ) 

princlpatiu, -lis, m., leader- 
ship. 

prior, con^. alj.j sooner, 
earlier. See primus. 

prisiinus, -a, -um, adj,, 
ancient, former. 

prius, adv., sooner. 

prlusquam, before that ; 
sometimes the toords are 
separated. 

privatus, -a, - um, part. 04/. ^ 
priyate ; as subsi. , a private^ 
citizen, one not in office. 

privo, -ai'e, -avi, -atum, i 
V. a., to deprive. 

pr5, prfy>. tcith ahl., for, in- 
stead of, in return for, in 
proportion to. 

pxdb&bllXs, -e, oc^'., accept- 
able, pleasing, worthy of 
being approved, (probo.) 
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prdordo, -&re, -Rrlj -&tum, i 

V. a,f to produce, 
prodo, prddSre, prudidi, pro- 

ditum, 3 V. a., to betray, 

hand down to memory, 
produoo, -ducdre, -duxi, 

-^buotnm, 3 r. a., to lead 

forward, entice, prolong, 
proellum, -i, n., battle. 
profSro, -ferre, -tiili, -latum, 

to bring forward, 
profloisoor, -ficisci, -fectus, 3 

V. dep. n., to set out. 
profltdor, -fitdri, -fessus, a 

V. dep, a., to profess, 
profligo, -are, -avl, -atum, i 

V. a., to defeat, crush, 
proffiglo, -fugSre, -fugi, 

-fiigitum, 3 t?. n., to flee. 
prdgrddXor, -gr6di, -gressus, 

3 V. dep n., to advance, 
progressus, -us, m., progress, 
prohibdo, -Sre, -iii, -itum, a 

t'. a., to prevent ; foUoioed by 

quominus toiih su5;. 
prdp&tiilum, -i, «., an open 

space ; in pf. pliblicly. 
prdpd, prep, with cux., near ; 

OS' adv. f nearly: propius, 

proximo. 
prdpSre, adv.j hastily, 
prdpinquus, -a, -um, eu^.y 

near, toiih dot 
propter, prep, with ace, on 

account of. 
prospIoXo, -spicdre, -spexi, 

-spectum, 3 r. n., to look 

forward, 
prosum, prOdesse, profui, 

irreg. v, n., to be of service 

to. 
provIdSo, -videre, -vidi, 

-visum, av,a,f to look for- 
ward to, provide, 
prdvingla, -ae,/., a province. 



proziinaB, -a, -um, o^;., 

nearest, next ; superL of 

prope. 
prudens, -entis, pari, cu^ , 

prudent. (= providens.) 
prudentia, -ae, /., prudence. 

(« providentia.) 
publXoe, adv,, publicly, in 

the name of the state. 
publico, -are, -&vi, -&tum, 

I r. a., to make public, 

to seize. 
publXcus, -a, -um, cidj,, 

public. 
piiSr, -i, m., a boy. 
ptidriilua, -i, m., a little boy ; 

diminutive 0/ puer. 
pugna, -ae, /., a battle, 
pugno, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V, n., to fight. 
pulltUo, -are, -avi, -&tum, i 
. v.n.f to grow up, increase, 

spread, 
puppis, -is, /., the stern of a 

ship, then the whole ship, 
piito, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a. and n., to think. 

qua, rel. adv., where, in which 
place. 

quacunque, adv., whereso- 
ever. 

quaere, quaer^re, qiuiesivi, 
quaesitum, 3 v, a., to seek. 

quaestor, -oris, m., a quae- 
stor, a Roman official. 

quails, -e, adj., interr. and rel., 
of what kind ; correlated to 
talis, of such a kind. 

quam, adv. and cory., than, as ; 
quam maximus, as great 
as possible. 

quamdiu, adv., how long, a9 
long as. . 

quantus, -a, -um, interrog. and 
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rel. adj, ; intcrrog.^ how 
great ; rd.^ as great as. 

quare, adv., wherefore. 

quartus, -a, -um, ordinal num- 
eral adj.j fourth. 

qiiattudr, cardinal numeral 
adj.y four. 

qui, quae, quod, rel. pron. and 
a^jlj.j who. 

quidflxn, quaedam, quoddam, 
ind^.f.ron.j someone (known 
hut not named). 

qiddexn, adv., on the one hand, 
in contrast u:ith autem; ne 
. . . quidem, not even. 

quilXbdt, quaelibet, quod- 
libet, indfif. pron, and adj., 
who you will, any you 
please, (qui + libet.) 

quin, c(mj. =■ (qui . . . ne), but 
that ; after non dubium est. 

quinque, num. adj., five. 

quinquies, num, adv,, five 
times. 

quis, quis, quid, interrog, 
pron., who ? what ? 

quis, qu&, quid, indef. pron., 
any; used after ne, num, 
and si. 

quisquam, quaequam, quid- 
quam, indef, pron. in negative 
sentences, ils adj, is ullus. 

quisquS, quaeque, quidque, 
t»d^. pron,, each of a num- 
ber, as distinguished from 
uterque, each of two. 

quisquis, quid quid, indef. 
pron., whomever. 

quo, adv., whither ; also = in 
order that, loiih final clause, 

q}i6&d,adv., as long as, until ; 
- ad quod, till when ? 

quod, causal conj,, because ; 
quod si, but if ; quod nisi, 
but if not. 



quomlniis, co^v'.} by which the 
less ; prohibuit eum quo- 
minus abiret, he hindered 
him from going away. 

qudniam, causal ccmj., seeing 
that, because. 

qudtannis, adv., yearly. 

qudtlesounque, adv., how 
often soever, as oiten as. 

riitid, -onis, f., reason, cal- 

culation, method, (reor.) 
rScIpio, ^ipere, -cSpi, -cep- 

tum, 3 V. a., to take back ; 

se recipere, to retreat. 
rSciiso, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

v. a., to refuse, 
reddo, reddere, reddidi, red- 

ditum, 3 1/. a., to give back, 

restore. 
rSdSo, -Ire, -Ivi or -ii, -itum, 

4 V, n., to go back, return. 

(re + eo.) 
rSdiico, -diic^re, -duzi, -duc- 

tum, 3 V, a., to lead back. 
rSfdro, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, 

irreg. v. a,,' to carry back, 

relate, 
regnum, -i, n., a kingdom, 
rdlinquo, -linqudre, -liqui,: 

-lictum, 3 V, a,, to leave 

behind. 
rSlIquus, -a, -um, adj,, re-. 

maining. 
rSm&n^c, -manSre, -mansi, 

-mansum, a v. n., to stay 

behind. 
rSmitto, -mitt^re, -misi, -mis- 
sum, 3 V. a., to send back. 
rdmovSo, -m6v6re, -m5vi, 

-motum, a V. a., to remove. 
rSnuntIo, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I V, a,, to bring back word, 
rdor, reri, r&tus, a d^. v, a,, 

to think. 
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rSpentft, adv., saddenlj. 
r§p3iitiitaay >a, -mn, adj., 

sadden, unexpected. 
rftpSiio, reperire, reperi, re- 

pertnin, 4 r. a., to find, 
repo^ rep^re, repsi, reptiun, 

3 r. n., to creep, 
rdponoy-pondre, -p^soi, -pusi- 

tain, 3 V. a^ to replace. 
rdprSliendo, -prehendere, 

-pr^hendi, -prehensnm, 3 

r. a., to blame. 
ripxinko, -primere, -pressi, 

-pretfsum, 39. a., to repress. 
rSpusno, -are, -avi, -atum, 

IV, n,, to fight, resist, 
rdj, reijf., a thing, propertj. 
reseisco, -sciscere, -scivi, 

-scitum, 3 v. a., to find out, 

learn, 
rdsisto, -sistSre, -stiti, -sti- 

tum, 3 9.n., to resist, ffov. 

dot. 
respondeo, -spondere, -spon- 

di, -spomoun, a v. a., to 

answer, 
responsum, -i, n., an answer, 
respublica, reipublicae, /., 

the state. 
rdstit&o, -stKtu^re, -stitiii, 

Hititutum, 3 v. a., to re* 

store, 
rfttardo, -ftre, -ftvi, -Atum, i 

V. a., to delay. 

ThVLnHo, -tinere, -tlniii, 

-tentum, 9 v. a., to hold 

back, restrain, 
rdtraho, -tr&hSre, -traxl, 

-traotum, 3 v, a., to draw 

back, 
rirertor, r^verti, inversus, 

8 dep. V, n.f to return. 
rItvAoo, -Arc, -avi, -atum, i 

v.a., to call back, 
rex, rOgis, m., a king. 



ibeUxr, -oris, m., i^ietorician, 

orator. 
nsoB^ -tt^"t-y 1aug^ter.(rideo.') 
xdbuaios^-a, -um, adj^ strong. 

(robur.) 
T6gjUnMg -us, m^ an asking, 

request. 
r5go» -are, ^avi, -&tuni, i r. a , 

to ask. 
ruber, rubra, rubnun, adj,, 

red. 

sScrifioo, -are, -avi, -atum, 

I r. a., to sacrifice. 
saepa, adr., often, 
saito, -are, >avi, >atum, i 

V. n , to dance, 
aaltua, -us, m., a glade, 

mountain pass. 
sUus, -Qtis,yi, safety. 
salTUB, -a, -um, cu^'., safe, 
sanguite, -uinis, m., blood. 
sftplenter, ode., wisely, 
saarmentum, -i, ti., twigs, 

brushwood, fascine, (sarpo, 

to cut off, ]>mne.) 
s&tia, adv.f enough, 
aauoius, -a, -um, <uO'., 

wounded, 
sc&pha, -ae, /., a boat, 
scdlus, sc^leris, n., crime. 
scIUoSt, adv., assuredly, that 

is to say. (scire + licet.) 
scio, scire, seivi, scitum, 4 

V. a., to know, 
scitum, -i, n., a decree. {From 

scisco.) 
scribo, scrib^re, scripsi, scrip- 
turn, 3 V. a., to write. 
soriptor, -oris, m., a writer, 
se, r^exive pronoun ace. cciw ; 

gen. sui ; €lat, sibi ; uU, 10.. 
sfioundus, -a, -um, cuf/., 

second {lit, following, from 

sequor) ; also favourable. 
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sSctis* adv., differently. 

tied, conj.f but. 

segrggo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V. a, J to keep apart, (se, 
apart, grex, a flock.) 

seiungo, -iung^re, -iunxi, 
-iunctum, 3 r. a., to sepa- 
rate, (se + iungo.) 

88m§l, num. adv., once. 

temper, adv., always. 

sdnatus, -us, m,, senate, t. e, 
council of senes or old men. 

sSnez, senis, m., an old man. 

sdnlor, comp. 0/ senex, hut 
not in comp. sense, meaning 
old rather than young. 

sentio> sentire, sensi, sen- 
sum, 4 V. a. andn., to think, 
feel. 

sep&ratim, adv.^ separately. 

septem, indecl. num, adj., 
seven. 

septiiageslmus, -aj-um, num. 
adj., seventieth. 

sSquoT, sequi, s^cutus, 3 dep. 
V. a. , to follow. . 

sermo, -oniS| m., a speech, 
discourse. 

serpens, -ntis, c, a snake ; 
lit. a crawler, /rom the pres. 
part. q/"serpo, to crawl. 

servio, -ire, -Ivi, -itum, 4 v. a., 
to be a slave to, to serve. 
(servus.) 

servulus, -i, m., a young 
slave. 

sfivdre, adv., sternly. 

sSverus, -a, -um, adj., stem. 

si, condit. eonj,, if. 

sic, adv., thus, in this man- 
ner. 

signum, -i, n., signal ; in pL, 
Roman standards. 

Blm.ni8, -e, adj., like, gov, gen. 
or dat. 



slmfil, adv., at the same time. 

EimtLlo, -are, -avi, -atum, i 
V. a., to pretend. 

sin, conj. , but if. (si + ne. ) 

sine, prep. gov. dbl.^ without. 

singularis, -e, adj., remark- 
able. 

situs, -a, -um, pass, part, of 
sino, placed, situated. 

sooidtas, -atis, /., a union, 
confederacy, alliance. 

sdclus, -i, m.f an ally. 

sdlSo, sol€re, solitus, a semi 
dep. V. n. , to be accustomed. 

sollers, soUertis, adj., skilful. 

solum, adv., only. 

solus, -a, -um, adj., alone. 

solve, solvere, solvi, solutum, 
3 V. a., to loose, open ; 0/ 
ships, to weigh anchor, set 
sail. 

sdnus, -i, m., sound. 

sp&rus, -i, m., a spear. 

spes, &pei,/., hope. 

sors, sortis, /., chance, lot, 
duty assigned by lot. 

st&tim, adv., immediately, 
(stare.) 

stftttLa, -ae, /, a statue, 
(statuo. ) 

stipendlum, 4, n., a soldier's 
pay. (stips + pendo.) 

Btirf)s, stirpis,/., (i) the root 
and stem of a plant ; (a) 
a race, descendants. 

sto, stare, stdti, statum, i 
V. n. , to stand. 

strentius, -a, -um, ac{j., vi- 
gorous, active. 

sttidlosus, -a, -um, adj., 
zealous for, fond of, stu- 
dious of. 

sttidium, -i, n., zeal, eager- 
ness. 

stulte, adv., foolishly. 
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•tultitia, -ae,/., folly. 

stultuB, -a, -itm. adj. , foolish. 

subSo, -Ire, -Ivi or -li, -itum, 
4 r. a.y to undergo. 

sublgo, -ig^re, -figi, -actum, 
3 V. a., to put down, con- 
quer. 

sublfiTOy -Are, -&yi, -&tum, 
1 V. a,f to lift up from be- 
neath and 80 to help. 

sucoddo, -c^^re, -cesfli, 
-cessum, 3 v. n., to take the 
place of. 

BulfXcIo, -ficfire, -fBci, -fec- 
tum, 3 V. a., to choose in 
the place of. 

8u£E^figium, -i, n., a vote. 

auniy esse, fui, irreg. verb, to 
be. 

Bumma, -ae, /., the chief 
point, principal matter ; 
sum ma imperii, the com- 
mand in chief. 

siimo, s&mdre, sumpsi, sump- 
turn, 3 V. a.f to take. 

siipdrlor, comp, of siip^nis, 
higher, superior, former. 

stipSro, -are, -&yi, -atum, i 
r. a. f to get the upper-hand 
of, to overcome, to excel. 

siiperatds, -stitis, cu^j.f sur- 
viving. 

•tipdnnim, -esse, -fui, irreg, 
V, n., to survive. 

stipdrus, -a, -um, adj., over, 
above ; superior, supremus 
or summus. 

supra, prep, toith ace, , above ; 
aeZc, above in the sense of 
before. 

suBoIpIo, -c!pdre, -cSpi, -cep- 
tum, 3 r. a. , to undertake, 
(sub + capio.) 

susplcio, -Onis, /. , suspicion. 
"'->, -tinSre, -tiniii, 



-tentum, 9 v, a., to bear up 

against, resist, 
susttilit. See toUo. 
siias, -a, -um, reflex, adj. 

qf se, his own, her own, 

their own. 

t&bellarioB, -i. m., a letter- 
carrier, (tabella.) 
tftlantum, -i, n., a talent. 

Seenole, 
talis, -e, adj,f of such a kind ; 

correlated to qualis. 
tarn, adv.f so, so much. 
t&mSn, conj., nevertheless, 
tamqnam, adv,, as if, as it 

were, 
tantna, -a, -um, adj,, so great ; 

corrdated to quantus. 
tempi um, -i, n., a temple, 
tempto, -are, -avi, -atum, i 

V. a., to make an attempt 

on, to tempt, 
temptis, -dris, n, , time. 
tSndo, -6re, t^nui, tentum, 2 

V, a. , to hold, 
terra, -ae,/., the earth, land, 
tarror, -oris, »»., terror, 
tertius, -a, -um, adj., third, 
testimonium, -i, n. , proof, 
tibl, dat, o/tu. 
tibia, -ae, /., the ilute, or 

pipe, 
telle, tolldre, sustuli, sub- 

latum, 3 V. a., to raise, 

carry oflf, destroy, 
totus, -a, -um, ac^jf whole, 
trade, tr&dSre, tradidi, trad'i- 

tum, 3 V. a., to give up, 

betray, hand down, 
tradiice, -ducdre, -duxi, 

-ductum, 3 V. a., to lead 

across. 
transSe, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum, 

4 r. a. , to go across. 
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transfSro, -ferre, -tuli, -la- 
tum, irreg. v, a., to convey 

across, 
transltus, -us, tn., a crossing, 

passage. 
trScenti, -ae, -a, num, adj., 

three hundred, 
tres, tria^ num. adj., three, 
tribunus, -i, m., a tribune, 

a magistrate at Rome, 
tribuo, tribuSre, tribui, tribu- 

tum, 3 v.a., to give, assign, 
triennium, -i, n., space of 

three years, 
tristis, -e, adj. , sad, serious, 
triumphus, -i, m., a triumph, 
tu, tui, pers. pron. 2nd pers., 

thou. 
tuSor, tiieri, tiiitus, a dep. 

V. a.f to protect, preserve, 
turn, adv. J then, 
tiito, a^v. , safely ; tutius, 

tutissi'me. 
tiius, -a, -um, possess, adj. of 

tu, thy, your, 
tyrannis, -idis, /., tyranny. 

despotic rule. 

iibi, adv.y irUetrog, or rel.j 
where ; oftime^ when. 

uUus, -a, -um, Tpron. adj., any; 
adj. Q^quisquam. 

umquam, adv. of time, ever, 
at any time. 

und&, adv.y from whence. 

undique, adv., on all sides. 

universus, -a, -um, adj.^ all 
together. 

unus, -a, -um, adj. one. 

urbs, urbis, /. , a city. 

usque, adv., right up to, as 
far as. 

usiis, -lis, m., practice, ex- 
perience ; usu venire, to 
occur in fact. 



tit, cmj.j in final clauses, that, 
in order that ; in consec, so 
that ; in tempo* al, when. 

titerque, utraque, utrumque, 
pron. adj. , each of two. 

utilis, -e, adj. , useful. 

iitlUtas, -atis, /., usefulness. 

titiquS, adv., at any rate. 

iitor, uti, usuf, 3 dep. v. a., 
to use, gov. aU. 

utpdte, adv., namely, as 
being. 

ul^dbiquS, adv., on both 
s'des, in both ways ; refers 
in text to power both by land 
and by sea. 

uzdr, -oris,/., a wife. 

vftlSo, -ere, -iii, -itum, a r. n., 
to be strong : pres. part. , 
valens, used as ac^., mean- 
ing strong ; valentior, val- 
entissimus. 

v&letudo, -inis,/., i. a state 
of health (whether good or 
bad), a. ill-health. 

vallum, -i, n., a rampart, 
fortification. 

v&rius, -a, -um, adj., varied, 
different. 

vas, vasis, n., a vessel. 

veotig&l, -alis, n., a tax. 
(veho.) 

vdho, v6h6re, vexi, vectum, 

3 tj. a., to carry, draw, 
velocitas, -atis,/., swiftness, 

activity, 
velum, -1, n., a sail. 
vSltit, adv., just as. 
vSnenatus, -a, -um, adj., 

venomous, envenomed. 
vSnenum, -i, n., poison. 
v5nio, venire, v6ni, ventum, 

4 V. n., to come, 
ventus, -i, w., the wind. 
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verbum, -i, n., a word, 
vfirfior, vereri, veritus, 2 

dep» V. a. f to fear. See note. 
vSrItas, 'htisjf.j truth. 
v§ro, (idv.f surely, indeed, 

but. 
versor, -ari, -atus, i dep. v. n., 

to live, to be engaged in. 
versus, -us, m., a verse, a 

line, 
verto, vertere, verti, versum, 

31?. a., to turn, 
verus, -a, -um, adj., true, 
vioeslmus, -a,-um, num. adj., 

twentieth, 
victoria, -ae, y., victory. 

(vinco.) 
vidSo, videre, vidi, visum, 2 

V. a. J to see ; pass., to seem, 
vinco, vincere, vici, victum, 

3 «. a., to conquer. 
vindXoo, -are, -avi, -Htum, i 

V. a.y to claim ; vindicare 

in libertatem, to set fi*ee. 
vir, viri, ?n., a man. 
Virgo, -inis,/., a maiden. 



virtus, -utis, /. , virtue, man- 
liness, courage, (vir.) 
vis, /., violence ; ace. vim ; 

aW. vi ; plurai vires means 

strength, 
visus, -us, m., seeing, sight, 
vita, -ae,/., life. 
vUIum, -i, n., vice, fault, 
vito, -are, -avi, -atum, i v. a., 

to avoid, 
vivo, vlv^re, vixi, victum, 3 

V. n. , to live, 
vivus, -a, -um, adj., alive, 
vir, adv., hardly, scarcely, 
vobls, dat. and abl. pi. of vos. 
v61o, velle, volui, iireg. x. a., 

to wish. 
voliunSn, -inis, n., a roll, 

volume. ( volvo. ) 
voluntas, -atis, /., the will, 

desire. 
vos, pers. prwi , and pers. pi., 

you; gen. vestrum or vestri. 
vox, vOcis, /. , a voice, 
vulniis, vulneris, n., a 

wound. 
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HOMER. Ulad, Book I. By F. A. Palby, M.A., LL.D. (ij.) 

OVID'S FastL 3 vols. By F. A. Palby, M.A, LL.D. 2s. each. 
Books I and II— Books III and IV— Books V and VI. 

OVID. Selections from the Amores, Tristia, Heroides, and 
Metamorphoses. By A. J. Maclbanb, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. 5 vols. Oedipus Tyrannus— Oedipus Coloneus— 
Ajitigone— Electra— Ajax. By F. A. Palby, M.A., LL.D. 

TERENCE. 4 vols. Andria— Hauton Timorumenos— Phormio— 
Adelphoe. By Prof. Wagnbr. 

VIRGIL'S WORKS. 12 vols. Abridged from Prof. Conington's 
Edition by Professors Nbttlbship and Wagnbr and Rev. J. G. 
Shbppard. 

Bucolics— Georgics, I and II— Georgics, III and IV— Aeneid, 
I and II— Aeneid, III and IV— Aeneid, V and VI (2^.)— Aeneid, 
VII-Aeneid, VIII-Aeneid, IX-Aeneid, X-Aeneid, XI- 
Aeneid, XII. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. 6 vols. With Life, Itinerary, Index, 
and Three Maps. Machichabl's Edition, revised by J. E. Mbl* 
HUISH, M.A., Assistant Master at St. PanPs School. In separate 
Books. 

Book I (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, and Three Maps)— 
Books II and III— Book IV--Book V-Book VI-Book VII. 

XENOPHON'S HELLENICA. Book I and Book II. By the Rev. 
L. D. DowDALL, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, B.D., Christ Church, 
Ozon. 2j. each. 
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Jusi addtd. Three Voh, as, each, 

P. OVIDI NASONIS OPERA, ex Corpore Poetamm Latinomin, 
a JoHANNB Pbrcival Postgatb Edito, separatim Typis Impressa. 
Tom. I — Heroldes. Recoe^iovit A. Palmer.— Amores. Re- 
cojrnovit G. M. Edwards.— Medicamlna Faciei Femineae. 
Recognovit G. M. Edwards.— Ars Amatoiia. Recoenovit G. M. 
Edwards.— Remedla Amoris. Recognovit G. M. Edwards. 

Tom. II— Metamorphoses. Recognovit G. M. Edwards. 

Tom. Ill— FastL Recognovit G. A DA VIBS.—Tri8tia. RecojF- 
novit S. G. Owen.— Epistolae ex Ponto. Recognovit S. G. 
Owen.- Halieutica. Recognovit G. M. Edwards.— ibis. Recog- 
novit A. E. Housif AN.— Fragmenta. Recognovit J. P. Postgatb. 

* Ovid has never been presented in a more attractive form. It will be an 
immense relief to schoolmasters, who form the class of society most directly 
interested in Ovid, to possess a text in handy form on which they can 
absolutely x^j.^ ^Cambridge Review. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A Paley, M.A., LL.D. as. 

CAESAR, De BeUo Gallico. By G. Long, M.A. \s, 6d. 

CICERO, De Senectute et De Amicitia et Epistolae Selectae. 
By G. Long, M.A. is. 6d, 

CICERONIS Orationes in Vexrem. By G. Long, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Palsy, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. as. each. 

HERODOTUS. By J. W. Blakesley, B.D. a vols. as. 6d. each. 

HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I-XII. By P. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. is. 6d, 

HORATIUS. By A J. Macleans, M.A. is. 6d. 

JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS. By A. J. Macleans, M.A is. 6d. 

LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. as, 

SALLUSTI Catilina et Jngnrtha. By G. Long, M.A. is. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. as. 6d. 

TERENTIUS. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. as. 

THUCYDIDES. By J. W. Donaldson, B.D. a vola as. each. 

VERGILIUS. By J. Conington, M.A as. 

XENOPHONTIS Expeditto Cyri. By J. F. Macmichael, M.A. 
IS. 6d. 

NOVUM TEST AMENTUM Graece, Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt 
variae lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachroanni.TischendorfiL 
Tregellesii. Curante F. H. Scrivener, M.A New Edition. ^s.6a. 

Editio Major. Containing the readings approved by Bishop 
Westcott and Dr. Hort, and those adopted by tne Revisers. Also 
the Eusebian Canons and the Capitula and additional references. 
Sm. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. An Edition with wide margins. Half-bonnd, las. 
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Grammar Scbool Clad6iC6* 

Foolscap Svo. 

CAESAR. De Bello Gallico. With English Notes for Junior Classes. 
By G. Long, M.A. Books I-III, is. 6d. Books IV, V, i*. 6d. 
Books VI, VII, IS. 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. Selected Poems. 
By the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw and F. N. SUTTON, B.A. ^s. 6d. 

CICERO. De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epistles. By 
G. Long, M.A. New Edition. 3^. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By the late J. P. Macmichabl, M.A. 2s. 

HOMER. Iliad. Books I-XII. By F. A. Palbt, M.A., LL.D. 44. 
Books I-VI, 2s. 6d. Books VII-XII, 2s. 6d. 

HORACE. By A. J. Macleans, M.A. With a short Life. 3^. 6d, 
Or, Part I, Odes, 2s. ; Part II, Satires and Epistles, 3j. 

JUVENAL. Sixteen Satires (expurgated). By Herman Prior, M.A. 

MARTIAL. Select Epigrams. By F. A. Palby, M.A., LL.D., and 
the late W. H. Stone. With a Life of the Poet. 4J. 6d. 

OVID. The Six Books of the Fasti. By F. A. Palbt, M.A., LL.D. 
New Edition, 3J. 6d. Or Books I and II, is. 6d.\ Books III and IV, 
IS. 6d. ; Books V and VI, is. 6d, 

SALLUST. Catilina and Jngnrtha. With a Life. By G. Long, 
M.A., and J. G. Frazer, M.A. ^s. 6d. Or, separately, 2s. each. 

TACITUS. Germania and Agricola. By P. Frost, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

VIRGIL. Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid, Books I-IV. By J. G. 
Shbppard, D.C.L. Abridged from Conington^s Edition. 4s. 6(L 

— Aeneid, Books V-XII. Abridged from Conington^s Edition, by 
H. Nbttleship, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford, and W. Wagner, Ph.D. ^s.6d. Or in nine separate 
volumes, price is. 6d. each. 

XENOPHON. The Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, Index, and 
Three Maps. By the late J. F. MACMICHABL. 3^. 6d, Or in four 
separate volumes, price i j, 6d. each. 

The Cyropaedia. By G. M. Qorhah, M.A. 3^. 6d. Books I and 

II, IS. 6d. Books V and VI, is. 6d, 

The Memorabilia. By P. Frost, M.A. 3^. 
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public Scbool Setie0* 

Crown 8vo, 

ARISTOPHANES. Peace. Edited by F. A. Palby, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

Achamians. Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Frogs. Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. as. 6d. 

Plntns. Edited by M. T. Quinn, M.A. 3.^. 6d. 

CICERO. Letters to Atticus. Book I. Edited by A. Prbtor, M.A. 
3rd Edition. 4J. 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES. The Oration against the Law of Leptines. 
Edited by B. W. Beatson, M.A. 3rd Edition. 3*. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. De Falsa Legatione. Edited by the late R. 
Shillbto, M.A. 8th Edition. 6s. 

LIVY. Book VI. Edited by E. S. Weymouth, M.A., and G. F. 
Hamilton, B.A. as. 6d. 

Book XXI. Edited by Rev. L. D. Dowdall, M. A., B.D. as. 

Book XXII. Edited by Rev. L. D. Dowdall. as. 

PLATO. Protagoras. Edited by W.Wayte, M.A. 7th Edit. ^s.6d. 

The Apology of Socrates and Crito. 12th Edition. Edited by 

W. Wagner, Ph.D. as. 6d. 

Phaedo. Edited by W.Wagner, Ph.D. 13th Edition. ss.6d. 

Gorgias. Edited by the late W. H. Thompson, D.D. 6s. 

Euthyphro. Edited by G. H. Wells, M.A. 3rd Edition. 3^'. 

Enthydemus. Edited by G. H. Wells, M.A. 4*. 

The Republic. Books I and II. Edited by G. H. Wells, M.A. 

4th Edition. 5^. 

PLAUTUS. Menaechmei. Edited by W.Wagner, Ph.D. 3rd Edition. 
4J. 6d. 

Trinummus. Edited by W.Wagner, Ph.D. 6th Edition. ^.6d. 

Aulnlaria. Edited by W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5th Edition. 4^. 6d. 

Mostellaria. Edited by Professor E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. ss. 

SOPHOCLES. The Trachiniae. Edited by A. Pretor, M.A. 4^. 6d, 
The Oedipus Tyrannus. Edited by B. H. Kennedy, D.D. as. 6d. 

TERENCE. Edited by W. Wagner, Ph.D. 3rd Edition. 7s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. Edited by T. W. DOUGAN, M.A. as. 
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JBl&Uotbeca Claadfca* 

8vo, 

Edited undtrthe direction of the late George Long, M,A.y 
and the late Rev, A. J. Macleanej M.A. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Fourth Edition. 8j. 

CICERO'S ORATIONS. Edited by G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. 1 
and II, &y. each. Vols. Ill and IV, out of Print. 

DEMOSTHENES. Edited by R. Whiston, M.A. a vols. \6s. 

EURIPIDES. Edited by F. A. Palky, M.A, LL.D. Second Edition, 
revised. 3 vols. Vol. I out of Print. Vols. II and III, 8j. each. 

HERODOTUS. Edited by J. W. Blakesl*ey, B.D. a vols. 12^. 

HESIOD. Edited by F. A. Palsy, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 5s. 

HOIIER. Edited by F. A. Palby, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 14^. 

HORACE. Edited by the late A. J. Maclbanb, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
by G. Long. 8j. 

PLATO. Phaedrus. Edited by W. H. Thompson, D.D. 5s. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannns— Oedipus Coloneus— 
Antigone. Edited by Rev. F. H. Blaydbs, M.A. %s. 

Vol. II. Philoctetes— Electra— Tractainiae— AJaz. Edited by 

F. A. Paley, M.A, LL.D. 6s. 

VERGIL. Edited by Prof. Conington and Prof. Nettleship. 3 vols. 
Vol. I, Fifth Edition, revised by F. Haverfield, M.A Vol. II, 
Fourth Edition. Vol. Ill, Third Edition, los. 6d. each. 



AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 34 Maps, by W. 

Hughes and George Long, M.A 6s. 
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Otbec Critical ;6^ition^ an5 XTestd* 

AETNA. Revised, emended, and explained by the late H. A. J. MUNRO, 
M.A., LittD. Demy 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES' COMEDIES. By H. A. Holdbn, LL.D. Demy 
8vo. Vol. I, Text and Notes. i8f. Vol. II, Indices. 5^. 6d. The 
plays sold separately. 

CALPURNIUS SICULUS AND BI. AURELIUS OLTHPIUS 
NEMESIANUS. The Eclogues. Edited by Charles HAiNxa 
Kbbnb, M. a Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CATULLUS. Edited by J. P. Postgatb, M.A., LittD. Pcap. 8vo, ^, 

EURIPIDES, ELECTRA. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
C. H. Kbbnb, M.A. Demy 8vo, \os. 6d. 

HYPERIDES, THE ORATIONS OF. Edited with Notes and a 
Translation by F. G. Kenyon, M.A. 5j. net, 

LIVY. The first five Books. Prbndbvillb'S edition revised throughout 
and the notes in great part rewritten by J. H. Frbbsb, M.A. Books 
I, II, III, IV, V. With Maps and Introductions, is. 6d. 

LUCAN. The Pharsalia. Edited by C. E. Raskins, M.A With an 
Introduction by W. E. Heitland, M.A. Demy Svo, 14^. 

LUCRETIUS. TitiLucreti Carl derenimnaturaUbri sex. With 
Notes, Introduction, and Translation by the late H. A. J. MUNRO. 
Fourth Edition finally Revised. 3 vols. Svo. Vols. I and II, 
Introduction, Text and Notes, 18.9. Vol. Ill, Translation, 6s. 

OVID. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited by Arthur 
Palmbr, M.A. Demy Svo, 6s. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Ars Amatoria et Amores. A School Edition, 

carefully revised and edited, with some Literary Notes, by the 
Rev. J. H. Williams, M.A Fcap. Svo, 3*. 6d. 

The Metamorphoses. Book XIII. With Introduction and Notes 

by C. H. Kbbnb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Metamorphoses. Book XIV. With Introduction and Notes 

by C. H. Kbbnb, M.A. ^s. 6d. 

%* Books XIII and XIV together. 3J. 6d. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Epistolamm ez Ponto Liber Primus. With 

Introduction and Notes. By C. H. Kbbnb, M.A Crown Svo, 3^ 
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Critical BMtions {continued), 

PLATO. The Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth of Plato. 
Bein£^ Book I and Book II, chaps, i-io, of the Republic. Edited, 
with elaborate Introduction, Critical Notes, and Commentary, by 
T.G. Tucker, Litt.D. (Cambridge), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 6s. 

* No better introduction to the works of Plato can be found than the 
prelude to the "Republic ** . . . but previous to this work by Dr. Tucker 
no edition has appeared which gives in a suitable form a satisfactory com* 
mentary upon the difficulties of thought and language which encounter the 
young student of the first part of the '* Republic '\* — Guardian. 

PROPERTIUS. Sexti Propertii Carmina recognovit J. P. Postgatb, 
LittD. 4to, 3J. mi, 

'A text which I should call not only nearer, but much nearer, to the 
truth than an^^ which has gone before it.* — Prof. A E. Housman in the 
Classical Review. 

Sex. Avrelii Propertii Carmina. The Elegies of Propertius, 

with English Notes. By the late P. A Palby, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

. — Sex. Propertii ElegiammLibrilV. Recensuit A. Palmer. 3^.6^. 

SOPHOCLES. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, 8^ . 

THEOCRITUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. J. 
Cholmbley, M. a. City of London School . Post 8vo. [/» the Press. 

THUCYDIDES. The History of the Peloponnesian War. With 
Notes and a Collation of theMSS. By the late R. Shillbto, M.A. 
Book I. 8vo, 6s. 6d. Book II. 5^. 6d, 

CORPUS POET ARUM LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo recogni. 
torum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES 
Pbrcival Postgatb, LittD. Tom. I quo continentur Ennius, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius,Vergilius,Tibnllns, Propertius, Ovidius. 
Large post 4to, 21s, net Or in Two Parts, sewed, 9^. each net. 

~—— Part III, containing Gratius, Manilius, Phaedrus, Aetna, Persius, 
Lncanus, and Valerius Flaccus. gs. net. 

*»* To be completed in Two Volumes. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by Walker, i thick 
vol. 8vo. Cloth, i8s. 

Containing : — Catnlln& Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovidius, Horatius, Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persins, Juvenalis, Martialis, 
Sulpicia, Statins, Silius Italicns, Valerius Flaccus, Calpumius, 
Siculna, Ausonius, and Claudianus. 
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Xatin ant) (Breek Class JSooKs* 

EAIRD. Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; 
their leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions, with 
a copious Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation, Rules 
for formation of tenses, &c., &c. By J. S. Baird, T.C.D. 2s. 6d. 

BAKER. Latin Prose for London Students. By Arthur Baker, 
M.A. Wide fcap. 8vo, 2S. 

BARRY. Notes on Greek Accents. By the Right Rev. A. Barry, 
D.D. New Edition, rewritten, is. 

BECKWITH. Satnra Grammatica. A Collection of Latin Critical 
Notes and Hints for Army Students. By £. G. A. Bbckwith, B. A., 
Trinity College, Stratford-on-Avon. Fcap. 8vo, 2S, 6d. 

CHURCH. Latin Prose Lessons. By A. J. Church, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin at University College, London. Ninth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

CLAPIN. Latin Primer. By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

COLERIDGE. Res Romanae, being brief Aids to the History, 
Geography, Literature and Antiquities of Ancient Rome for less 
advanced students. By E. P. COLBRIDGB, BA. With 3 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Res Graecae, being Aids to the study of the History, Geography, 

Archaeology, and Literature of Ancient Athens. With 5 Maps, 
7 Plans, and 17 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

COLLINS. Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. 
Collins, M.A. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. Seventh Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Greek Prose and Verse. Fifth Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 

Easy Translations from Nepos, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, &c. 

For Retranslation into Latin. With Notes. 2s. 

COMPTON. Rudiments of Attic Construction and Idiom. By 
the Rev. W. CoOKWORrHY Compton, M.A., Head Master of Dover 
College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 
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Xatin anb (Breefi Class £ooli0 {continued). 

FROST. Eclogae Latinae; or, First Latin Reading Book. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A. \s. 6d. 

Analecta Graeca Minora. With Notes and Dictionary. 2s. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. 2s. Key, 4^. mt. 

A Latin Verse Book. 2s. Key, 5s. net. 

HOLDEN. Foliomm Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into 
Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. By H. A. HOLDBN, LL.D. 
Twelfth Edition. Post 8vo, ^s. dd, 

Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Select Passages for Translation into 

Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 5^. 

Foliorum Centuriae. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 

and Greek Prose. Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, &r. 

JEBB, JACKSON, and CURRET. Extracts for Translation into 
Greek, Latin, and English. By Sir R. C. Jbbb, M.P. ; H. Jackson, 
Litt.D. ; and W. E. CuRRBY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MASON. Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 
Fourth Edition. Part I, is. 6d. Part II, 2s. 6d. 

The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 8vo, i^. 6d 

NETTLESHIP. Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. By 

H. Nbttlbship, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3^. A KEY, 4^. 6d. net. 

NOTABILLA. QUAED AM : or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
Irregular Greek Verbs, and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French 
Constructions. New Edition, i^. 

PENROSE. Latin Elegiac Verse, Easy Exercises in. By the 
Rev. J. Penrose. New Edition. lamo, 25. Key, 3^. 6d, net. 

PRESTON. Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d. 

THACKERAY. Anthologia Graeca. A Selection of Greek Poetry, 
with Notes. By F. St. John Thackeray. Sixth Edition. i6mo, 
4J. 6d. 

^— Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Latin Poetry, from Naevius 
to Boethius, with Notes. Eighth Edition. i6mo, 4J. 6d. 

Hints and Cautions on Attic Greek Prose Composition. 

Crown 8vo, 3 j. 6d. 

FIRST EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. By E. A. Wells, M.A., 
Highfield School, Southampton. Second Edition. Pott 8vo, with 
Vocabulary, is. 
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J9oofi0 ot 'Reterence. 

TEUFFEL'S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Fifth 
Edition, revised by Dr. Schwabs, translated by G. C. W. Warr, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 15^. 

* This monumental work, which stands beyond all praise for profound 
learning and general sobriety ol yx^gva&nt.^'^Ox/ord Ma^azifie. 

CORPUS POET ARUM LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo recog- 
nitonim et brevi lectionom varietate instnictorum, edidit Johannbs 
Pbrcival Postgate. 

Vol. I, containing Ennius, Lucretins, Catullus, Horace, 
Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid. Edited by L. Muller, 
H. A. J. MuNRO, Henky Nettleship, James Gow, Edward 
HiLLBR, Arthur Palmer, G. M. Edwards, G. A. Davibs, S. G. 
Owen, A E. Housman, and J. P. Postgate. Large Post 4to, 
21s. net, or in two parts, paper wrappers, gj. net each. 

Part III, containing Gratius, Manilius, Phaedrus, Aetna, 
Persins, Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus. Edited by J. P. Post- 
gate, Malvin Beckert, James Gow, Robinson Ellis, W. C. 
Summers, W. E. Heitland and J. B. Bury. 9^. net. 

Part I V^ computing the Work^ is in preparation. 

•A book that should be purchased by everybody who did not bid good- 
bye to his Latin when he proceeded to his B.A. ^^gxtit,^— Saturday Review. 

* No one with any pretensions to classical scholarship can afford to be 
without W— Educational Times. 



WEPSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Medium 410, 2,118 pp., 3,500 Illustrations. 
Prices : cloth, £1 iis. 6d.\ half-calf, £^ ^'\ half-russia, £2 5s. ; 
calf, £2 Ss. ; also in two vols., cloth, £ i 14^. 
In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by 
quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appen- 
dices, comprising a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies 
of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of 
the noted Names of Fiction ; a Brief History of the English Language ; 
a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, PLrases, Proverbs, &c. ; 
a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names, &c. 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pages^ on application. 
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